GENTLEMAN'S 


January 1886, 


WANTED ; A READER. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ JoHN HERRING” &C. 


i. 
Monpay, APRIL 1. 
Extract from the “ Times,” April 1, 188—. 
aa ANTED: a Reader; fluent, cultured, with good organ. 


Apply personally (when terms can be arranged): M. and 
N., 90 Red Lion Square, W.C.” 


Extract from the Diary of MATTHEW WELSFORD, Esq., 
of 90 Red Lion Square. 


April 1, 188—.—I and my brother Nicolas (I say “I and 
Nicolas,” not “Nicolas and I,” because I am the elder by two years 
and five months) have advertised fora Reader. My throat will not 
allow of my reading aloud to him. I suffer from chronic bronchitis, 
the result of cursed inaction here in rooms in town. To a man 
accustomed all his life to open air, riding after the hounds, taking a 
five-barred gate whenever he met it, braving all weathers—it is 
enough to break down his constitution to be mewed up in London 
chambers. However, my hunting days are over for ever. I am in 
the sere and yellow leaf, aged sixty-seven, an old bachelor. Nicolas 
also is an old bachelor, failing, fast failing,—he wouldn’t have taken 
so enthusiastically to archzology till his mind is besotted, unless he 
were collapsing mentally. What a farce it is his setting up a simu- 
lated enthusiasm for antiquities. Why, I don’t believe he can read 
the Greek alphabet, and his Latin is as rusty as my throat. 

Ever since the death of our father, Laurence Welsford, Esq., J.P. 
and D.L., and squire and lord of the manor of Puddlecombe, in 
Somerset, have I and Nicolas been banished from the country, its 
fresh joys and associations and salubrious pursuits. Our elder 
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brother, Laurence, married when he was aged forty-nine—I suppose it 
was right that he should—though, for the life of me, I cannot see why 
any man should sacrifice his independence, pleasure, elasticity, for 
the sake of a woman. Still, he was the elder brother, and land has its 
claims, and exacts of a man who owns it to marry and be the father 
of a son to inherit the acres after him. No doubt Laurence II. was 
right. I can only thank Providence I was not the eldest son. In 
course of time Laurence III. appeared, and then Laurence II., having 
done his duty to the land, died. 

When Laurence II. (our brother) came to the property, I and 
Nicolas had to leave—that is just thirty-five years ago—and then 
we took chambers in town; these same chambers we now occupy, 
the first floor of No. 90 Red Lion Square. Ever since then—for 
these thirty-five years—I have had chronic bronchitis. On the death 
of Laurence II. I should have liked much to have gone back to 
Puddlecombe, and resumed my hunting ; but it was not manageable. 
Laurence II. behaved badly by us (me and Nicolas). Instead of 
constituting us guardians of and trustees for his son, Laurence III., as 
he ought to have done, he left the boy entirely under the control and 
management of his mother. It was a slight passed upon us, the boy’s 
bachelor uncles, and it was bad for the boy, for what can a woman 
know of the way in which a youth should be reared. However, I for- 
give my brother Laurence ; let bygones be bygones. If a man will 
marry, he puts himself in as complete slavery as did Samson when 
he laid his head on the lap of Delilah. He no longer has a head of 
his own, a heart of his own, a will of his own. I suppose women are 
necessary in the world. I have sufficient belief in Providence to be 
sure that if they were not useful in some way they would not have 
been created. I believe, also, that mosquitoes, and rattlesnakes, 
and Terra del Fuego have their beneficent purposes, but I fail to see 
them. 

I have no doubt that, from her own point of view, Jane—that is, 
the widow of Laurence II., and mother of Laurence III.—was right 
in letting Puddlecombe House, with the shooting, for twenty-one 
years. It would have been expensive to keep up the house, and she 
desired to be with her son whilst he went through his education. 
Still, it was bad taste. For twenty-one years it has debarred me 
from going into the country in the hunting season and having a run 
after the hounds. In other words, Jane confirmed my bronchitis as 
a chronic complaint. 

I and Nicolas are fairly comfortable in our chambers. We have 
the first floor. Each of us has his own bedroom, and we have sitting- 
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room and dining-room in common. When I say “in common,” I 
mean that we have our meals together in the latter, and sit and 
lounge together in the former; but as to the arrangement and orna- 
mentation of the rooms, each exercises his own taste and stamps 
his own individuality on them severally. Mine is the parlour; his 
the dining-room. ‘The walls of the former are adorned with hunting 
scenes and oil portraits of horses ; over the doors are hung my whips 
and spurs, and between the pictures are foxes’ heads and brushes; 
and the antlers of red deer rise above the paintings. 

As for the dining-room—Nicolas has converted it into a library, 
and lined the sides with bookcases that contain the transactions of 
various antiquarian and old dust and rag and bone and bottle societies. 
I have no patience with Nicolas! He set up to be an antiquary ! 
Why, there are a lot of old mounds on the down in our parish— 
tumuli, I believe he calls them—and he never once attempted to 
open them, when we were at Puddlecombe thirty-five years ago. I 
don’t believe a word about Nicolas’s weak eyes, which incapacitate 
him from reading, and necessitate our advertising fora reader. I 
believe he has donned the blue spectacles simply and solely to give 
himself a musty old archzological, palzolithic air. 


Extract from the Diary of Nicolas WELsForRD, Esq., F-2.S., 
F.RAS., FSA, FERNS, &6., &%6. 


April 1, 188 —.—The oculist has strictly forbidden my reading 
much, and what can be a more terrible privation to a man of letters 
than to be robbed of his books. Matthew and I have decided to 
hire a reader between us. I do hope he will not insist on Zhe Field 
being gone through from title tocolophon. I want “‘ The Antiquary.” 
What a farce it is for Matthew to profess such enthusiasm about 
sport. Why, he has not bestridden a horse these thirty-five years, 
and I know what his sportsmanship was like before that. I do not 
believe he went halfa dozen times out in the season. He was afraid 
to go out in an east wind lest he should get hoarse, and afraid to go 
out in a west wind lest he should get wet ; and he always pretended 
the reason was that there would be no sport ; for the scent would not 
lie in a frost, and would be washed away by rain. Matthew is, and 
always was, a humbug. He never took a hedge, much less a gate, 
in his life. As for the foxes’ heads and brushes in his room, he bought 
them all in Wardour Street ; I know he did. He never once deserved 
one or other, as he never was elsewhere in the field than last. If 
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there be one thing I cannot abide, it is false pretence. Let a man 
not set himself up to be other than he is. Matthew has completely 
deluded himself into the conviction that he is an old weather-beaten 
pink. I have seen him cry over “ Old John Peel ”—what a humbug 
he is! He makes me quite angry. 

I look back to our life at the old home with the bitterest regret. 
On Puddle Down are a range of barrows—five in all, if I remember 
right. I never thought of exploring them when I was at Puddle- 
combe, thirty-five years ago. Now, what chance is there of my ever 
being able to appear as the author of a paper in any archeological 
magazine. There are no mounds in London, but heaps of rubbish 
shot by dustmen. ‘The great opportunity of immortalising my name 
is gone from me. 

I don’t believe a bit in Matthew's bronchitis. [It is simply 
fancy. He has nothing else to occupy his empty mind than his own 
maladies. Why does he not take up some pursuit—as paleontology, 
anthropology, or paleography ? 


II. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2. 
From the Diary of MaTTHEW WELSFORD. 


April 2.—Mrs. Sache attends to us. She lives somewhere in the 
areal world, below the level of the ground floor and the doorsteps 
and scraper and mat, in the region of the sewers and gas-pipes and 
water-pipes and earthworms, into which, through round orifices in 
the pavement, the coals are poured. I have never been down, like 
Orpheus, into that nether world ; unlike him, I have no desire to 
descend. There, however, Mrs. Sache lives and cooks. She does 
our rooms, lights our fires, and makes our coffee, grills our chops, 
devils our kidneys, and cooks our dinners. Thence she rises with a 
duster betimes, and also with the food; thither she descends into the 
dust, and goes down with the scraps, to eat them in privacy. When 
we ring the bell, up she pops ; when we wave the hand, down she 
drops. Oh, surely, that areal world is the ideal region for all women ! 
Oh, would that all women would efface themselves as speedily and 
effectually as Mrs. Sache ! 

The first applicant for our readership arrived punctually at 
2 P.M.—tiresomely enough, just as I, on one side of the fire, and 
Nicolas, on the other, had fallen into a nap after our lunch. We 
were roused out of it, not in the best of humours. 
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The applicant was a tall, ill-built man, with a shock of light hair, 
a pasty face, a light moustache, a frock-coat of diagonal, very glossy 
at the elbows and white at the seams. His boots were big and 
shapeless. He gave his name as Mr. Niederwald. 

“ Will you take a chair,” I said coldly. 

“You are M.,” said he, looking at me, “and you, saire, are N.,” 
looking at Nicolas, “ and I, my saires, am ze Reader.” 

“ You are a foreigner?” asked Nicolas. 

* Saire ! Iam a Scherman, a native of Hann-over. We did give 
you kings. Schorge ze First, Schorge ze Zecond, Schorge ze Dirty, 
Schorge ze Forty, Wilhelm ze Forty, and ze present Queen Victoria 
—all Scherman.” 

“ But,” said I, “ we do not want a reader of German, we neither 
of us understand the language.” 

“Ah, bah! I am master of many languages. I can read you 
French and Italian, and Latin and Greek, and I know ze Hebrew 
alphabet.” 

“ But,” said I, hastily, for I saw that Nicolas was pricking up, 
“ we doubt your knowledge of the English tongue.” 

“:Well, now !”—he spread his chest—“ you have haired me. 
I know ze English speech better zan ze English themselves. I do 
speak her grammatically.” 

“ Are you accustomed to horses?” I asked. 

“Ze what! what you say?” 

** Horses,” I replied sternly. “Can you break in a hunter? Can 
you ride a mustang? Are you able to take a hurdle?” 

“What you mean? Ride! Me—ride horses?” 

“Ves.” 

He shook his head. “ Me—me—nimmer, nimmer! Zey would 
kick me off and to little pieces.” 

“ Then,” said I, rising, ‘I am heartily sorry there has been a mutual 
misunderstanding. The advertisement in the Zimes was for a rider, 
not a reader. But, sir, if you should feel inclined for a circus ——” 

“Saire! I ama man of letters and learning, do you insult me?” 

“ Not at all. Good afternoon.” 

He had scarcely left the room when another applicant appeared. 
This was a hard-featured, elderly—well, lady she would call herself, 
I prefer to call her person. She made a curtsy as she entered. 

“Hope I find you well, gentlemen,” she said. ‘“ Well now, this 
is satisfactory. When I saw your adver—tisement in the Zimes, says 
I to myself, ‘ Susan, it be two old ladies, and their names are respec- 
tively Mary and Nora;’ and, gents both, I did hesitate, I confess it, 
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coming to offer myself to ladies, for ladies are so mighty exacting 
and particular, specially when it comes to money, I always find that 
ladies are harder to deai with than gentlemen ; the latter are always 
so amiable and obliging and yielding, but as my dear ma’ said 
to me, ‘Susan, it’s the way you have with ’em, no gentleman 
can resist you. You seem to twist ’em round your finger.’ You'll 
excuse me saying so, Gents M. and N., it was only mother’s 
fun, and I hope I’m taking no liberty in repeating her sportive 
remarks. Now I should like, if I’m not making 00 bold, to know 
which of you gents is M., and which is N., and also, if you'll not go 
for to consider me “oo forward, I should like to know whether M. 
stands for Maximilian, or Marmaduke, or Montague, or——” 

“ Madam,” said I. 

“T’m not married, sir,” fluttered the person. “ Only Miss.” 

“ Miss,” said I, “ you must have misread our advertisement. We 
desired a Reader, not a Talker.” 


From the Diary of NicoLas WELSFORD. 


April 2.—It really is trying to have to think and act for two 
persons, My brother Matthew makes great fuss about his seniority, 
but when it comes to doing anything that is unpleasant, with exercise 
of responsibility, he leaves all to me. I must be his monkey to 
snatch the chestnuts from the fire for him. 

We have had three applicants to-day for our vacant office of 
reader. The two first were very undesirable persons, a German 
professor and a vulgar ola maid. Matthew ought to have seen their 
unsuitability at a glance, and discharged them, but he left that to me. 
I looked towards him, and coughed, and made signs, but to no 
purpose, I had to show them the door. 

The third applicant was a man. He was lame of a leg, dressed in a 
horsey costume. He had only one boot, but that was odorous of stable. 

“M. or N., sirs !” touching his forelock. 

My brother and I bowed stiffly. 

“‘ ]’ll take a chair, sirs,” said he. “Had an accident, lost a leg, 
or part of one.” 

** You’ve surely mistaken your vocation,” said I, “in applying for 
a readership.” 

“Not at all, sir!” touching his forehead sharply—he was jockey in 
all his movements. “ Do anything to earn a honest penny. Jack of 
all trades, possibly master of none.” Then he burst into an explosion 
of laughter and spray that smelt of gin. 
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My blood ran cold. 

“T beg your pardon,” said I, “ am I to understand——” 

“ Right you are, sir !”—with a touch of his forelock—“I’m the 
chap to be your reader. I does a little ossling here and again to 
gents at an emporium of ’osses in Theobald’s Road, and odds and 
ends of times I might drop in and pick up some coppers by reading.” 

I began to feel nervous. My brother sat up in his chair. He 
was interested in the man, as having to do remotely with sport ; so I 
stepped in quickly with— 

“‘ Are you a Greek scholar?” 

“ All I can’t read is Greek to me.” 

‘Very sorry. We wanted the plays of Aischylus and Euripides 
read to us in the original tongue.” 

That did for our ostler reader. 


III. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3. 
The Diary of Nicotas WELSFORD, continued. 


April 3.—We had no more calls yesterday, and to-day none 
came till ten minutes to four, just as we began to suppose that we 
should have none for the day. 

The door opened, and in came a young girl in black, with a small 
bonnet. Matthew and I were sitting over the fire—I, with my back 
to the door. I turned, and saw her standing in the middle of the 
room, with her large grey eyes on us. 

Matthew, as usual, was of no use at all. He looked bewildered 
and disgusted. He hates women, or, rather, he despises them ; 
thinks and speaks of them contemptuously. A fit of coughing came 
over him, and he became red in the face, almost purple. 

She waited patiently till his fit was over, and then she said to me 
and him, ‘‘ You want a reader ?” 

Matthew signed towards me. “ My brother has weak eyes, and 
cannot read to himself.” 

I signed towards Matthew. “My brother has a constitutional 
bronchitis, and cannot read aloud.” 

She looked at each of us in turn, and said quietly : 

“If you will indicate the book, I will read, and show you my 
qualification.” 

I looked across at Matthew, and saw him looking at me. What 
he meant, I cannot say. He made faces, and faces are not alpha- 
betical characters. 
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She took up the Zmes that lay on the sofa, and read us the first 


leader. 

Then I looked again at Matthew, and he looked at me. 

“ What hours, and how many are required ?” she asked. 

“Two every day is what my brother had determined on,” said I; 
“ that is, ifi——” 

“At half-a-crown an hour,” she said. “Good. Morning or 
afternoon ?” 

“ My brother and I had thought that from half-past four till six- 
thirty would suit us best. We dine at seven.” 

“Good. I will be here every day at half-past four, and read till 
half-past six. If I come, and find you out, or indisposed, you pay 
the same. If Ido not find myself able to come, I will telegraph.” 

“T think that—that——” began Matthew. 

“ And I—I am of opinion that——” began I. 

“Yes! What?” she asked promptly, looking at one, then at the 
other, with her large, intelligent grey eyes. 

“ Merely,” said I, “‘ my brother will fix what is to be read one day, 
and I what is to be read the other day—that is, in the event of 
our——” 

“Good,” she said. ‘To-morrow shall be the first day. The 
elder of you, gentlemen, will fix the reading for to-morrow. Half-a- 
crown per hour—half-past four to half-past six. Expect me.” She 
bowed, first to Matthew, then to me, and withdrew. 

Matthew seemed throttling, as though a bandage had been put 
suddenly round his neck. I felt bewildered, blinded, as though a 
kerchief had been tied over my eyes. Matthew and I are slow people ; 
we take long in coming to a decision, we are averse to being hurried. 
This young creature had come in on us and—engaged us, instead of 
our engaging her. 

“Nick,” said’ Matthew, “telegraph at once, and decline her 
services.” 

“Can’t do it, Matt,” Ireplied ; “I know neither her name nor 
address.” 

“ Very well, have five shillings ready to-morrow ; pay her off, and 
send her packing.” 

IV. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 4. 
From the Diary of MATTHEW WELSFORD. 


April 4.—Really, my brother Nicolas is insupportable. The 
effrontery of the man is appalling—and he an archeologist, We had 
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arranged mutually that the Readress was to be dismissed after her first 
session of two hours. Nothing of the sort was done, and we shall be. 
infested with her again to-morrow. I gave Nicolas two half-crowns, 
and he folded them in an envelope, and put them in a little Japanese 
tray at the edge of the cheffonier near the door, before half-past four. 
I cannot see why it was necessary for Nicolas to be so fastidious 
about the table cover that day. Whatdid it matter if one side hung 
down six inches lower than the other? Also, why did he arrange 
the books on the table, so as to radiate at the same angles from the 
empty flower-vase in the middle? 

All the morning he had one of the chairs turned up before the 
fire in the, to me, most incomprehensible position. 

“ What is that for?” I asked. 

“ Matt,” he replied, “I havea conscience. That chair has not 
been sat in, except very casually, for thirty-five years, and the 
cushion must be damp, and require airing ; and as the young lady 
will be here for two hours occupying it—there is no knowing—it 
might settle on her chest, and bring her to an early grave.” 

“What does that concern us?” I asked roughly. “ We shall 
never see her again.” 

“ How can you—how can you, Matt !” exclaimed Nick. “ Really 
you require humanising.” 

Punctually at half-past four—no, at twenty-five minutes past 
four, to be exact—we heard the bell ring, and in another three 
minutes, Mrs. Sache opened the door and announced “ Miss 
Smith.” 

“‘T beg pardon,” said I, “I did not catch your name.” 

“My name is Emily Smith,” she said. 

She was given a chair in the middle opposite the fire, so that she 
could be warm and the light from the window would fall on her 
book. As my brother was on one side of the fire and I on the other, 
we could both hear very weli whilst she read. 

It was my place to fix the lecture, so I gave her that engrossing 
work “Stonehenge on the Horse” to read. She read well, intelli- 
gently, in a pleasant flowing style. She minded her periods, attended 
to her stops, but did not throw fire enough into the description of a 
horse’s ailments. Still, she brought home to me a good deal of in- 
formation that might have slipped me had I read it to myself, and 
I am sorry that this will be her last day. 

When the clock struck the half-past six she shut the book, 
rose, boweé. I pointed to the five shillings wrapped in paper, and 
looked at Nicholas, who only stared after her like a witless loon, 
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and before I had time to say she was not to return, she had taken 
the money, wished us good evening, and was gone. 

I turned angrily on my brother. 

“ Nick,” said I, “there you are again—lagging in the discharge 
of a duty.” 

“ Very fine, talking like that, Matt,” said he; “‘ you have had two 
hours of detestable trash, all about horses’ maladies, which it must have 
been misery for that poor girl to read, and you want to deny me my 
turn to-morrow with Palzolithic Man.” 


From the Diary of NicoLas WELSFoRD. 


April 4.—Upon my word, my brother borders on the savage. 
During the morning—and again in the afternoon-—we talked about 
the young lady who was coming at half-past four to read tous. I 
happened to say that I feared she was in some trouble, because she 
was dressed in mourning, that she had probably lost a father or 
mother. 

“Stuff and fiddlesticks’-ends,” said Matthew. “She is a little 
actress, perhaps a ballet-dancer. She has put on mourning to suit 
her part ; and she will act it well. If we had our hours of lecture 
later she would have been unable to attend. Now she has just time 
to reach the green-room to be made up with paint and powder.” 

“Oh, Matthew!” I exclaimed. ‘“ How can you think such a 
thing. She is so modest and dignified, and so completely a lady.” 

“Part of the character. Fudge! a lady! I'll find out. The 
derureness is all assumed, because she thinks it will commend itself 
to two old fogies like us.” 

When the young lady arrived she was announced by Mrs. Sache 
as Miss Smith. 

Then Matthew, looking up rather pertly, asked her her full name. 
She replied that she was called Emily Smith. 

Thereupon, Matthew, pointing to the chair, said, “ Come here, 
Emily !” 

Instantly she turned, went to the door, out upon the landing, and 
called down the stairs after Mrs. Sache, “ Emily! Emily!” 

Matthew jumped out of his chair as one electrified, and ran out 
after her, and said, “‘ My dear young lady! Good gracious! What 
are you doing? Who are you calling? What do you want?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” she answered with perfect self-posses- 
sion, “I thought you wanted your servant, so I was calling her.” 

I never saw any one so crestfallen in my life as Matthew after this. 
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V. 
Fripay, APRIL 5. 
The Diary of NicoLas WELSFORD, continued. 


April 5.—My brother is very selfish. His chair is on the left side 
of the fire-place, so that he has his back to the window. The con- 
sequence is that I sit facing the light, and it is I, not he, who 
suffer from weak eyes. I ventured to remonstrate with him to-day, 
but he was crusty and cantankerous. I did not ask him to vacate 
his seat all day—only for two hours, between half-past four and half- 
past six, He consented most reluctantly. 

What can have taken Matthew! He takes a stroll after lunch, 
and, when he comes in, he throws off his coat and puts on a dressing- 
gown of a sort of Turkey-patterned material, dingy and shabby. He 
has of late taken to wear a strip of flannel round his throat. But 
to-day, as soon as he came in, he removed the flannel band, and did 
not remove his coat. On the contrary, I heard him, in his bedroom, 
brushing a few specks of mud off it that had been splashed by a 
passing hansom. Moreover, he brushed his hair, having just dipped 
his brush in his basin or jug ; for his hair was smooth—it is usually 
on end—and curved into a curl over his forehead. I distinctly saw 
drops of water on his temples. He had also watered his moustache. 

On this occasion it was my turn to nominate the reading. I 
appointed “ Professor Dawkins on Cave Men.” I sat in the seat 
with my back to the window, Matthew opposite me. Between us, 
facing the fire, was Miss Emily Smith, and as I sat, I could see her 
head illumined by the evening light that fell on it, golden, through 
the window. In my other seat I had only her silhouette against the 
light. She has very beautiful auburn hair, the purest, richest, ripest 
auburn I ever saw. It really was a beautiful sight to see the play of 
the evening sun on that glorious head of hair. Then her face was 
very pleasant, her cheek so soft and smooth, and sweet in texture 
and colour as a rose-leaf. Her voice was pleasant and musical. 
She read for two hours, I learned from the clock. I really believed 
it was two minutes. Curiously enough, I have carried off no distinct 
impression of Cave Men from what she read, but I have a distinct 
impression of the Reader. 


From the Diary of MATTHEW WELSFORD. 


April 5.—If there be one thing more than another that affects 
my bile, it is insolence shown by the strong to the weak. If Nicolas 
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were not my brother, I should kick him. Under the pretence that he 
suffered from the light striking in his eyes, he almost forced me from 
my arm-chair on the left of the fire-place to-day, and made me take 
his chair on the right. It is nothing to him, of course—I am only his 
elder brother—that I sat for two hours with my back to the draught 
from the door, striking on the nape of my neck, which is the spot of 
spots for receiving impressions of heat and cold. 

It is because the nape of the neck is so sensitive that the puggary 
is worn, to protect it from the burning sun. Very well, or rather, 
very ill—I—even I, who suffer from bronchitis, am to sit with a 
column of cold air impinging on my nape for two hours, that 
Nicolas may glower like a ghoul at Miss Smith! I say that, if there 
be one thing more than another which stirs up my gall, it isinsolence 
shown by the strong to the weak. What is it but insolence in Nicolas 
to sit eating Miss Smith up, so to speak, with his eyes (screened 
though they be behind blue spectacles)? I do not know what rubbish 
he forced her to read, but I do know that for two hours he never 
took his eyes off her. If that is not insulting to a respectable female, 
pray inform me what is. I am a man of honour and conscience, 
and I will not allow any impertinence to be offered to a young lady 
of the highest character and most brilliant attainments in my apart- 
ments. I am the elder brother. I will take my seat to-morrow in 
my own chair, and insist on Nicolas occupying his own. Then he 
will only see, for two entire hours, a finely-cut dark profile against 
the light, the brow straight, then a delicate little dip, and then the 
most charming outline of a nose conceivable, a little arched at the 
bridge, and slightly vefroussé at the tip. Now and then, when the 
head is turned, the light falls on the nostril, which is chiselled very 
finely. The lips are—but there, enough. 

I can be satirical if I like. I said to Nicolas with a sneer: “It 
must be very exhausting work to Miss Smith, and I should think she 
would need some nourishment to support her under it.” Of course 
I meant his insolent stare, not the reading, though that must be 
exhausting too. Cave men, what pretty girl can wax warm over 
such cold creatures as they? I went on: “To strengthen her for 
the task, brother Nick, had I not better order Mrs. Sache always to 
bring up the tea whilst she is with us?” 

“ Certainly, nothing more proper,” he replied. He is so hard as 
not to feel the withering blast of my sarcasm. 
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VI. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6. 
The Diary of MatrHEW WELSFORD, continued. 

Afril 6.—I have been considering that it is hardly fair to Miss 
Smith to ask her to read veterinary or doggy books, so I am deter- 
mined to set her this afternoon to one of Mr. Surtees’ sporting novels. 
“Jorrick’s Jaunts” sounds vulgar; “Plain or Ringlets ” sounds better, 
or “ Ask Mamma.” We'll have the former. 

I never met with such besotted, piggish obstinacy as that of 
Nicolas. I asked him very politely to take his usual place this 
evening. I pointed to the draught through the keyhole as making 
the chair on the right unsuitable for me. He pouted and frowned, 
and said his eyes were bac as well as my throat, and he would sit 
beside me on the left, by bringing his chair over to that side. I 
showed him the absurdity of the arrangement. We could not both 
sit on that one side of the fire, or his head would cut off the light 
from Miss Smith’s book. After much argument, and almost coming 
to high words, it was settled that we should alternate day by day. 
When she read my books, I would sit on the left ; when she read his 
books, I would go over to the right, into the shade—no—into the 
light, that is, face the light but see only her silhouette. My brother 
went out this morning, which is unusual with him, and to my surprise 
produced some flowers he had bought in Covent Garden Market, 
which he put in the vase in the middle of the table. I have never 
known him do this before. If it had been old potsherds, or flint 
arrow-heads, or dolichokephalous skulls, I should not have been 
surprised—but lilies of the valley! Some things I have observed in 
Nicolas’s conduct lately have made me anxious about him, not that 
we have lunacy in our family—Heaven forbid ! 


From the Diary of NicoLas WELSFORD. 

April 6.—I cannot make my brother out. I never thought he had 
much brains. I think I perceive tokens of softening of the brain, leading 
to abject imbecility. He went out this afternoon, his usual walk, as I 
supposed into the Park, but, instead of that, he must have gone to 
Covent Garden, for he returned with a narcissus in his button-hole. 
Never in all my life have I seen Matthew wear a flower before. If 
it had been a horse-chestnut, or a dog-daisy, it would have been 
different ; but—a narcissus!—a narcissus poeticus, too! What is 
the world coming to? 

Nor is that all. I am convinced he has been to his French 
coiffeur and had something done to his hair and his moustache. 
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Matthew is shy to-day, and stands with his back to the light to avoid 
my noticing him and making observations on what I see. I am 
positive his hair is at least two shades less grey than it was yester- 
day. ‘There is an unwonted sprightliness in his manner that I do 
not like. Itis unwholesome. At his age—sixty-seven—giving him- 
self these airs! He is a great deal older than I am; he is a man 
with one foot in the grave, breaking down fast. 

Miss Smith came as usual, punctual to the minute. I had been 
down in the morning to the nether regions to see Mrs. Sache, and I 
had told her to be sure and bring up three cups and tea-things, some 
nice crisp biscuits buttered, and some wafers of bread, also some 
cakes, at half-past five. JI thought that Miss Smith must need some 
refreshment after reading such dry nonsense as Matthew would require 
her to waste two hours over. My brother was, however, so far 
reasonable to-day as to give Emily—I mean Miss Smith—* Plain or 
Ringlets” to read, instead of a technical work. Emily—I mean Miss 
Smith—was scrupulous about the tea; she looked at her watch, a 
poor little silver affair, and as she took ten minutes over her cup and 
bit of bread and butter, she gave us an extra ten minutes of reading 
after the stroke of half-past six. When she rose, she said, “ Gentle- 
men, to-morrow is Sunday. I shall, of course, not be here till 
Monday.” Before we could remonstrate, Miss Smith was gone. 


VI. 
SunDAYy, APRIL 7. 
From the Diary of MatrHew WELSFORD. 
April 7, Sunday.—I detest Sundays. Insufferably dull days. 


From the Diary of NicoLas WELSFORD. 
April 7, Sunday.—What a long day this is! 


VIII. 
Monpay, Apri 8. 
From the Diary of Nicotas WELSFORD.. 
April 8, Monday.--Matthew is an arch impostor. I don’t believe 
in his chronic bronchitis. He has left off his flannel band round his 
throat. He has left off clearing his throat. He has ceased to 


cough. : 
From the Diary of MATTHEW WELSFORD. 


April 8, Monday.—Nicolas is not to be trusted. I shall never 
believe him again. His weak eyesight is simulated. He has left 
off his blue spectacles, 
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IX. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 
From the Diary ef Nicocas: WELSFORD. 


April 9.—I thought yesterday that it was possible a young lady 
might think her two hours heavy if devoted to the “Cave Men,” so I 
changed the book, and gave her Milman’s “Samor” to read. It is a 
fine poem, and opens as well as enriches the mind. “Samor” is 
identical with Aurelius Ambrosius, the great British héro, who was 
kinsman to King Arthur, and was in the slaughter of Calthaeth when 
the flower of the British chivalry was treacherously murdered by the 
Saxons. The fine Welsh poem, the “Gododin,” is believed to have 
been composed by Aneurin: when prisoner in the hands of the 
Saxons after this dastardly piece of treachery. I have little doubt 
that Emily’s mind has been trained to consider British history as 
beginning with the Saxons, and that she is so steeped in Dr. Freeman's 
theory that she does not believe in the permanence of the Briton in our 
land, nor regard British history prior to the invasion as trustworthy, 
nor any sources of history reliable except the Anglo-Saxon—or, as 
Dr. Freeman presumptuously calls it—¢he Chronicle. I hope the 
perusal of “ Samor” will kindle Emily’s imagination, and make her 
desire to know more of the primitive Keltic and prekeltic— Ivernian, 
as Dr. Rhys calls them—inhabitants of our isle. I should be so 
happy to go through a course of prehistoric archeology with her, and 
the ethnology of the British Isles. I will try through “ Samor” to 
rouse in her an interest in these matters, and then I wil! propose 
to give her every day an hour's instruction in my library, where we 
shall not be bothered with that old fogrum Matthew. It would be 
so nice to go over the map of Ancient Britain together, and trace the 
limits of the Ordovices, and Iceni, and Brigantes, with our fingers 
and our heads together. I dare say it might be managed at half- 
past two, when Matthew is out for his constitutional. I am convinced 
she is under Freeman’s baleful influence. I feel it quite a duty to 
disabuse her mind of this Saxo-mania. 

I have eyes in my head, though they may at times be weak 
(they are better now), and I can see that Emily does not like 
Matthew so much as me, which is only natural, as she and I are 
so much nearer an age. 

X. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1f0. 
From the Diary of MatTHEW WELSFORD, 


April 10, Wednesday.—That tiresome, prosy old idiot, Nicolas ! 
I never can get one moment in the room with little Millie alone, and 
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yet I have questions burning on my lips that I want to ask her, but 
cannot do so before that stupid Nick. There he sits in his chair 
opposite me, as if glued into it. What does he care for “ Plain or 
Ringlets.” I know that the story is utterly without interest to him. 
Why then does he stick in the room whilst it is being read? He 
miglit as well go into his library, and take up the “ Transactions ” of 
his learned Societies and dip his nose into them. His eyes are better 
—I don’t believe they ever were bad—so there is no excuse for 
his hanging about the parlour—my room—like a fly in November. 
I want to know so much about little Millie. I want to know to what 
part of England she belongs. I know she is a lady, her speech is so 
free from dialect and vulgar intonation. I should like to know a 
good deal about her, and I cannot get an opportunity of speaking to 
her privately. She would be frank with me; I have eyes in my 
head, and I can see she has taken a dislike to Nicolas, and leans 
rather to me—which, after all, is natural. My life has been spent in 
the open air, on horseback, ‘ Tally-ho!’ which has made me hale in 
body, sound in wind, and with a cheery, fresh complexion, whereas 
Nicolas has dwelt among Cave men, and picked among bones and dust 
till he bas withered prematurely; and though he may be a few months 
my younger in years, he is immeasurably my senior in appearance and 
vitality. 

I know what I will do. I will not be balked. I must find out 
all about poor little Millie, whether ‘she is an orphan, whence she 
comes, how I can help her, and a thousand other things which my 
kind heart prompts me to learn of her. I will not be balked by 
Nicolas, or any one else. If he chooses, like an old fossil, to stick 
in the house, I’ll go out and intercept Millie as she comes tripping 
along the pavement of Red Lion Square ; and I’ll take with me the 
key of the garden, and insist on her coming in to see the crocuses and 
daffodils there, and we will take a seat under a flowering almond, and 
I know her little full heart will open to me, and she will confide to 
me all her cares, and sorrows, and ambitions. 

What fun! Nicolas will be sitting at home at No. go all the 
while, waiting, waiting, and with his sheepish eyes wide, wondering 
why little golden-haired, rose-cheeked Millie doesn’t come to read to 


him. 
’Tis a southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaim it a hunting morning. 
To horse, my brave riders, away we fly, 
Dull sleep from our drowsy heads scorning. 
Tol-rol-de-rol-tiddle-de-rol. 
Bright Phoebus the hills adorning ! 
Then hark ! hark ! forward ! 
Tol-tiddle-de —— 
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No, I have not got it quite correct. It is thirty-five years since I 
sang it at a hunting dinner. But I can’t help singing and laughing 
at the thought of the faces Nicolas will make. 


From the Diary of NicoLas WELSFORD. 

April 10, Wednesday.—Not one chance can I get of speaking 
alone to Emily—my Emily. That old hippopotamus, Matthew, 
blocks my way. 

What a demure, self-possessed little hussy she is ! 

We try—Matthew and I—to interrupt the reading occasionally 
for a little talk, either on the weather or on the subject she is reading. 
She waits, with her finger in the book, marking the line where she 
left off, till we have done, and says nothing. When we cease, she 
resumes reading. We try to draw her into conversation, but she is 
shy of that. 

“ Miss Smith,” said I, “we should much like to know your 
opinion on what you have been reading.” 

“ T beg your pardon,” she replied, “ I am hired to read, not to talk.” 

There was some difficulty at first in getting her to lay aside her 
mantle or jacket, or velocipede, or whatever be the name given by 
ladies to the things they put on their backs and over their arms when 
they go out. Indeed, we never succeeded with the hat or bonnet. 
(The thing has strings, so I suppose it is a bonnet ; a hat, I believe, 
has only a bit of elastic ; but the thing is of white straw, and has a 
black riband round it, and is tied down under the chin by two black 
ribands that emerge from the aforenamed black, circumambient 
riband, and tie under the dear dainty little chin in such a duck of a 
manner. Now I can understand what it isto bea bow! Thisisa 
pun, no one will see it, so I make it.) 

She always brings a parasol or umbrella with her. Directly she 
enters the room, up leaps Matthew. I rise from my seat the moment 
I hear her foot on the stairs, and we run, literally run, to meet her, 
and divest her, the one of the mantle, the other of the umbrella. 
She won't take off the bonnet (or hat, whichever it is), but she is 
obliged to let the mantle go, because we keep our rooms very hot, 
and the umbrella, because it never rains or snows in our par- 
lour. Then, when we have taken these articles away, we conduct 
her in the most gallant manner conceivable, never seen elsewhere than 
on the stage and in Caldecott’s pictures, to her seat, which is always 
aired for her by the fire all the morning. But~really—-I am some- 
times obliged to blush for Matthew. I have seen him hold and hug 
her mantilla for the whole two hours of the reading. This so shocked 
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me—I felt ashamed at his conduct, so like that of one with softening 
of the brain, that next time I received the mantle ; then he held and 
hugged the umbrella. 

I am resolved to have a moment’s private conversation with my 
poor Emily, and the only way to have it is to catch her before she 
comes here. To-morrow I will go out half an hour before the time 
she is due, and look about down Red Lion Square, or Orange Street, 
till I see the white straw and black ribbons, when I will dart out and 
run and meet her. I have the key of the gardens, and I will insist 
on her coming into them with me. I will go beforehand and wipe 
down the green bench under the almond tree (now in flower), as it is 
generally deep buried under soots. Then we will sit there, with our 
backs to No. go, and I will explain to her my plan of an hour for 
study together of Keltic antiquities and ethnology. 

What a joke! How puzzled that owl of a brother of mine will be 
at her not appearing at the proper moment to read “ Plain or Ring- 
lets.” How he will fume and stamp about the room, and neverdream 
of looking out of the window at the garden, where the back of the 
white straw bonnet and the back of my silk hat would be visible 
under the almond tree. 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 
I ne’er could injure thee ! 

For something, something, something else, 
Which clean escapeth me! » 


I forget the lines; I have not looked at verses and repeated 
poetry these thirty-five years. 


XI. 
THURSDAY, APRIL It. 
The Diary of Nicolas WELSFORD, continued. 

April 11, Thursday—Unaccountable fatality. I was round the 
corner of Orange Street at a quarter past four, pretending to look at 
the old and interesting books exhibited in Mr. Salkeld’s window for 
sale, but really with my eyes down the square—square it is not, but 
an attenuated parallelogram. All at once, five minutes to the half 
hour, I saw the flash of the white straw. AwayI went as fast as I 
could, and came breathlessly upon her, with the garden key extended 
in my hand, when whom should I see behind her, close upon her, 
but Matthew, also hot with running, and also holding out his garden 
key. , 

Emily looked surprised out of her lovely dove-like eyes, first at 
me, then at Matthew. 
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“ Excuse me,” I stammered, “don’t ring at No. 90-—here is the 
house-key. Mrs. Sache has rheumatism in her knees.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Matthew, “that is the garden key, Nicolas. I 
have hurried home to open the door with my key for Miss Smith, 
because Mrs. Sache has the headache, and the sound of the bell is 
torture to her, poor thing.” 


XII. 
FRIDAY, ‘APRIL 12. 


Letter received by Messrs. M. AND N. WELSFORD on April 12. 
“ April 11. 

“ My DEAR UNCLEs,—Expect me to drop in on you shortly. 
I am coming up to town on most important and pleasant business. I 
cannot say precisely on which day, and by what train ; but I shall 
venture to trespass on your wonted hospitality, and ask you to let me 
have a shake-down in your comfortable spare bedroom, and take pot- 
luck at your well furnished table, where I shall do justice to Mrs. 
Sache’s excellent cookery, and your not less admirable wines. My 
mother may detain me, but I sh»!' come as early as she will let me, 
next week 

“T remain, my cear Uncles M.and N., 
“Your affectionate Nephew, 
‘* LAURENCE WELSFORD. 
“To M. and N. Welsford, Esquires, 
90 Red Lion Square,” 


From the Diary of MATTHEW WELSFORD. 


April 12, Friday.—What a life we who live in town are called 
to live! We cannot call our houses ourown. Just received a letter 
from my nephew Laurence. He is coming up to town, self-invited, 
to stay with us. For how long—three days, three weeks, three months 
—he does not say. Laurence isa fine, manly, frank fellow, and we 
are always glad to see him when he pays us a visit—which is entirely 
and solely when it suits his convenience to be in town. We see him 
about once in the twelvemonth for, maybe, a week orten days. Now 
he is coming to London on business—legal, I presume ; and lawyers 
are so procrastinating in their work that there is no saying how 
long they may keep him dancing about them, and encumbering our 
rooms with his presence. What is to be done with him between 
half-past four and half-past six? We cannot have him here during 


the Reading, and we cannot send little Millie away. I will not be 
C2 
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deprived of my chapters of “ Plain or Ringlets” for Laurence, or any 
other nephew. This is one of the most aggravating contretemps I have 
endured. It will not do to have Laurence sitting here and admiring 
Millie whilst she is reading to us. I'll persuade him to go out for 
those two hours every day, on the plea that we also have business, and 
must not be disturbed. 

How designing and serpentine in his cunning is Nicolas. To-day 
he came in about four o’clock, as if hot froma walk. “Oh, Matt,” he 
exclaimed, “ I have just heard there is to be a meet of the Four-in- 
Hand Club at the Marble Arch. It is to be at a quarter to five. 
Jump into a hansom, and spin away. You will be in time. I’ve 
almost run, and given myself palpitations, to get here in time to 
inform you. You are so passionately addicted to that sort of thing 
that I knew you would be eager, Matt, to be at the meet.” 

“‘ Thank you,” said I, coldly ; “I think I will zo¢go to the Marble 
Arch just now. I have been out, and feel disposed to sit by the fire. 
My thanks to you all the same ; but, brother Nick, as I was passing 
down Holborn, I saw in Mr. Westall’s window a copy of Fergusson’s 
‘ Primitive Rude Stone Muniments,’ uncut, marked three shillings 
and fourpence! Only three-and-four for that volume so full of 
research, and astounding yet well-considered theory. Run, Nick, 
run with all your legs, and secure the volume. It is certain to be 
snapped up. I saw several archzological-looking men and an- 
tiquarian women prowling about the window, snuffing at the book. Do 
go, Nick, you may not have such another opportunity.” 

“Thank you,” answered Nicolas, coldly ; “I do not want the 
book. Fergusson is—rubbish ! ” 

Now, considering that I had taken the trouble to look at the 
work in question, mark its price, and observe its condition, all for 
Nicolas, I submit that he was rude and wanting in ordinary delicacy 
and gentlemanly feeling in not going to Mr. Westall’s and buying 
the book. I would have done so if my brother had taken this 
trouble about me, not that I wanted the book, but to show him my 
appreciation of his attention. 

“What a very strong smell of violets there is in the room!” I 
remarked. Simultaneously Nicolas said, snuffing— 

“What a very strong scent of violets there is in the room!” 

“Is there?” I said drily. 

“Ts there?” he replied laconically. 

Then, without another word, each took his place beside the fire. 
Nicolas was dissatisfied with me because I had not snapped at 
his bait and gone away to Marble Arch, and left him alone with 


Millie. 
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Now I could not have done that for more reasons than one. I 
had bought a bunch of purple violets on my walk, and intended to 
offer it to Millie, as a little innocent courtesy, could I only get my 
brother to turn his back. By each of our chairs, against the wall, on 
our respective sides of the fire-place, is a small folding bracket, on 
which we can put our glasses or books. As I took my place in the 
chair, I slipped my bouquet of purple violets behind a slate with 
memoranda I had on my bracket. Millie appeared as usual, and 
read to us as usual, I forget quite about what. 

As she was about to leave, Nicolas, who, like a maniac, had sat 
all the two hours embracing her fur-edged jacket, and stroking the 
fur with his disengaged right hand, as if he were coaxing a cat, 
started up, put his hand behind Dawkin’s “Cave Men,” which was 
on his shelf, produced a posy of white violets, and rushed tumult- 
uously after Milly, nearly upsetting himself over a stool we had put 
for her feet, to invest her with her jacket, and present her with the 
white violets. No wonder the room had smelt insufferably, when a 
bunch of violets was hidden away behind a book. White violets 
smell five times as strongly as those that are purple. 

At the same time I rose, in a dignified manner, with old-fashioned 
politeness, and stepping easily and lightly across the room, presented 
Millie, first with her umbrella, which I had been obliged to hold fast 
during two hours to preserve it from that lunatic Nicolas, who might 
have used it as a poker, and then I offered her my inoffensive bouquet 
of purple violets. She bowed, and combining the bunches into one, 
accepted them with thanks, and departed. 


From the Diary of NicoLas WELSFORD. 


April 12, Friday.—No wonder the room to-day was almost 
insupportable with the odour of violets. My brother had stowed 
away a bunch of purple violets behind his white notice slate, where 
the warmth of the room extracted its scent, and nearly stifled poor 
Emily whilst she was reading. Purple violets are unpleasantly strong, 
white violets have a subdued and delicate fragrance. 

I intend calling in two professional men, eminent in matters of 
cerebral disease, to form a diagnosis of my brother’s condition. To- 
day I could hardly contain my disgust. All the time Emily was 
reading, he sat holding her umbrella with both hands, and rubbing 
first his chin, then his lips gently to and fro upon the handle— 
that she touches. Then, when she rose to go, he went to his feet 
like a rocket, and got her umbrella athwart between his legs, which 
all but sent him sprawling on the floor; whilst I lightly, and 
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with the ease of a finished gentleman, handed her the mantle she 
wore out of doors. Then Matthew came floundering to the doorway 
after her, and nearly drove the umbrella into myribs. He persisted 
in following her all the way down stairs, and opening the street docr 
for her, and expanding the umbrella for her before putting it into her 
hands, although she assured him it was not raining. At the same 
time he pressed a posy of blue violets along with the stick of the 
umbrella into her hand. 
She received it with the utmost reluctance. 


XIII. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 13. 
The Diary of NicoLas WELSFORD, continued. 


April 13, Saturday.—What shall we do with ourselves to-morrow ? 
How the weeks fly! Monday no sooner is passed, than we come to 
Saturday again. I had to pinch myself this morning to assure my- 
self that I was in my senses, when I looked in the almanac and saw 
that to-day was Saturday. From half past six on Saturday evening 
to half past four on Monday evening makes forty-six hours, or two 
thousand seven hundred and sixty minutes. Two thousand seven 
hundred and sixty minutes! Why, it is a lifetime! I really cannot 
see why we should be deprived of all intellectual and moral enlighten- 
ment for two thousand seven hundred and sixty minutes, merely 
because of a Sunday coming in between Saturday and Monday. 

When Emily was about to leave us this evening, I ventured to 
suggest that she should come and read to us on Sunday evening. 

“‘ Of course,” I said, “we would not require you to read anything 
secular, such as Milman’s ‘ Samor,’” 

“ Or frivolous,” said Matthew, “such as ‘Plain or Ringlets. 

* But something serious,” I observed. 

“ And edifying,” spoke up Matthew. 

“Such as ‘ Peep of Day,’” I proposed. 

“ Or the ‘ History of the Robins,’” suggested my brother. 

“Gentlemen ” began Emily. 

“Excuse me, Miss Smith,” interrupted I, “you might have 
conscientious scruples against reading on the Sabbath for remunera- 
tion ——.-” 

“So come and read for lo——.” A searching glance from my 
eyes dried up the insolent expression on Matthew’s lips, for it he 
substituted “ charity.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Miss Smith—that is, Emily—“ I am very sorry 
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not to be able to accommodate you in this matter. Sunday is my 
one Gay that I have to devote entirely to my mother.” She bowed 
and was gone. 


XIV. 
SUNDAY, APRIL 14. 
From the Diary of MattHEw WELSFORD. 


April 14, Sunday.— Will the day never be over. A beast of a 
day. The French Directory was right. It made the Sunday to be 
one in ten, not seven. 


From the Diary of NicoLas WELSFoRD. 


April 14, Sunday.—Have lain in bed all day. What is the good 
of Sunday to any man? I hate it. I never could see the point of 
Sally in our Alley: 

Of all the days are in the week, 
I dearly love but one day ; 

And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday. 


It is opposed to all human experience. I hate it. 


XV. 
Monpay, APRIL 15. 
From the Diary of MATTHEW WELSFORD. 


April 15, Monday (11 A.M.).—I had all yesterday to myself, to 
digest my resolutions, and I am confirmed in my intentions. I will 
make little Millie a present. Poor dear patient little soul ! here she 
comes from a distance, pays sixpence for her *bus each way—that 
leaves her, poor little soul, only four shillings as remuneration for 
labours—on alternate days—not second to those of Hercules, in reading 
the tedious, pedantic lines of that prosy Milman. I would not do 
it for five times the sum. I know what an effort it is to use the voice 
for an hour without rest, and Millie has to read for two. She must be 
exhausted and hungry at the end. She goes home in a stuffy omni- 
bus, and has a meagre supper of American cheese and bread and a 
little table beer. Bah! can human nature, and female beauty and 
sweetness, be maintained on American cheese and table beer? She is 
young, and does not feel the wear and tear, does not know how much 
of life and elasticity and light the late Dean of St. Paul’s is robbing 
her of by his rhodomontade about “ Samor, Lord of the Bright City.” 

It shall not be. I have a conscience. I have noticed how much 
more worn, how much paler the little sweetheart has become of late, 
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and I know it is the journey—double daily, and the two hours of 
drudgery over that detestable poem—poem! I see no poetry in it ; 
and then—American cheese, possibly canister Ramornie beef, and 
table beer as the ghastly termination. It shall not be. In future she 
shall dine with us. A cup of tea and a film of bread and butter is 
not sufficient to sustain nature. 

I will do more. I am determined to present her with a mark of 
my esteem at the brilliant manner in which she has read “ Plain or 
Rinylets,” and at the self-possession which she has shown in the 
face of Nicolas’s effrontery. She had always known how to keep 
him at a distance, without a word, merely by her reserved, lady-like, 
respect-commanding manner. The difficulty will be how to get her 
to accept the present. She is so cautious, wise, and distant. I will 
try what I can do in a roundabout way; feel my ground before I 
take a step. If only I can get Nicolas out of the room. 

I have seen a really charming bracelet in a jeweller’s window, a 
gold serpent, with brilliants in the head and two rubies for eyes. 
Surely that will please her. I will go out and buy it. 

Thank goodness! No signs of Laurence yet. 


From the Diary of NicoLas WELSFORD. 


Afril 15, Monday (11 A.M.).—May I never again experience such 
a day as yesterday. I lay in bed and ruminated. My ruminations 
led to one result. I am determined that this sort of thing shall not 
continue. We must try to put ourselves in the places of others. I did 
that yesterday, in spirit I followed Emily. I saw her engaged in 
giving lessons all day as a governess. I saw her hurry from one 
house to another. I felt how weary her poor little feet became, how 
hot and heavy her dear little head. I felt her hand, it was burning. I 
traced her, in imagination, at midday to an eating-house, and saw 
her consume a little chop and some chips of potatoes, and sip a cup 
of coffee, then a butterine pat—made of Heaven knows what nasti- 
ness—and some bread, all porosity andcrust. That was her dinner. 
On that, life and brain and nerve was to be sustained! It shall not, 
it must not be! I do not care what Matthew may say. I will insist 
on her staying every day and dining with us. I have a conscience, if 
he has not. 

I will do more. My bowels of compassion are moved when I see 
the Golden Pet labouring for two hours through that vulgar, over- 
strained “ Plain or Ringlets.” The humour is elephantine, the jokes 
buffoonery, the characters defective. How she must hate the two 
hours over “ Plain or Ringlets !” How she must sigh for the alternate 
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days over the glowing, pure lines of “Samor”! I cannot bear to 
see her suffer under “ Plain or Ringlets,” and I cannot remunerate her 
too highly for the admirable way in which she renders Milman’s im- 
mortal poem. 

I have seen that she possesses—poor little heart !—only a com- 
mon silver watch. I will go out and buy her a delicate little gold 
lady’s watch, diamond-set. It will be some token of the regard I 
feel for the way in which she keeps my brother at bay. Poor fellow ! 
the softening of the brain with him has been like the removal of a 
balance-wheel from a watch ; all his movements are capricious, there is 
no calculating on what he may say or do, but one lives in a constant 
condition of nervous tiptoe expectation of a catastrophe. If the 
malady would only become so pronounced as to justify me in having 
him sent to a private asylum for idiots, I would have him removed as ° 
speedily as possible, then—ah ! well !—then—oh, then ! 

There will be some little difficulty, I anticipate, in getting Emily 
to accept my watch. She is so shy, timid, and shrinks from courtesies. 
I must be cautious, and beat about the bush. 

What a blessing that Laurence has not come ! 

4.35 P.M.—I post up this evening all the events that have taken 
place under the dates at which they occurred. I purchased the watch 
in the morning, with a gold chain, very pretty, rather costly. I hope 
little Emily will be pleased. 

At 4.30, punctually, Emily was in our room. I flew to receive 
her mantle, and then—instead of depositing it anywhere in the 
sitting-room, with great forethought I carried it off, to secrete it else- 
where, and thus make Emily my prisoner at leisure. Without her 
mantle she could not go, and I would not let her have it back till 
after dinner. 

In slipping out of the room, I did more, I ran to Mrs. Sache 
and told her to put an extra cover at table. 

When I returned, which I did as quickly as possible, I saw 
that Matthew was agitated. He had been left four minutes alone 
with Emily. I trembled to think of what drivelling folly he might 
have been guilty in these four minutes, and I looked tremblingly, 
inquiringly at sweet Emily’s sweet face. That reassured me, it was 
placid as ever, Just then my planet favoured me. Matthew left 
the room. I looked hastily at the clock on the mantel-shelf. It 
stood at 4.35. I had been out secreting the cloak and ordering the 
cover—only for four minutes. Now that Matthew was not in the 
room I seized my opportunity. 
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“* Miss Smith,” said I, “do let me persuade you to take off your 
bonnet.” 

“ Thank you,” she answered, “ you must really excuse me.” 

“ T want your candid opinion, Miss Smith—-dear Miss Smith,” 
said I, and I produced the gold watch and chain. “ What do you 
think of this? Is it not pretty? Is it not such as a lady would like 
to wear? It is a—a present I have bought for”—I hesitated. I 
saw her draw her lips together, “ for a very dear—niece.” 

“ It is certainly pretty,” she answered. “ But look at my silver 
watch. It belonged to my father. Though soclumsy, I would not 
part with it or exchange it for the best gold watch. It keeps perfect 
time.” 

At that moment I heard Matthew opening the door. I had 
"just time to put the gold watch away before he came in. ‘The clock 
stood at 4.40. He had been out of the room only four and a half 
minutes. 


From the Diary of MATTHEW WELSFORD. 


April 15, Monday (continued).—At 4.30 P.M., that little pearl, 
Millie Smith, arrived, punctual, as she always is, to the minute. I 
had bought the bracelet—rather expensive it was; but still, if she 


likes it, what of that ? 

Fortune stood me in good stead, for, no sooner had she come, 
than my brother Nicolas left the room. I seized occasion by the 
horns. I took her umbrella from her pretty little gloved hand. 

“Miss Smith,” I said, “can I persuade you to take off your 
bonnet? You will be so comfortable without.” 

“Thank you kindly,” she said, “I am so comfortable i in my 
bonnet, that I cannot be more so without it.” 

“ Miss Smith,” I said then, with emotion in my heart, and a 
flutter in my voice, “ my dear Miss Smith, may I ask you frankly 
to express an opinion.” I produced the bracelet. ‘“ Please to look 
at this. What do you think of it? Is it not very fanciful and pretty? 
The sparkling head of brilliants, the fiery ruby eyes! Would not a 
certain young lady’s arm look well with the serpent coiled round it. 
Would she not like to try it on? It isa present I have bought—I 
have bought ——” I saw her draw back and look coldly at the 
ornament, “ for—for—a very cherished—niece.” 

“I dare say it is nice,” she answered, in even tones; “ but, with 
so much jewellery about, a lady is likely to eschew wearing anything 
which may be imitated in base materials. As I never go out any- 
where in the evenings myself, I never wear bracelets.” 
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Just then I heard Nicolas’s steps, and I had only barely time to 
slip the bracelet into my pocket before he entered. I looked at the 
clock. ‘The time was 4.35. I had, therefore, hardly had five minutes 
alone with Millie. 

I took the occasion of my brother’s entry to step out, carrying 
away her umbrella, which I purposed hiding somewhere. She could 
not leave without her umbrella, and I would not restore it to her till 
after dinner. By this innocent trick I hoped to force her to partake 
of our meal with us. 

I called to Mrs. Sache, and told her to lay another cover at our 
table. Then I hurried back to the room. I was afraid of leaving 
Nicolas longer with Millie alone. In his state of mind there is no 
knowing what act of raving, roaring insanity he might be guilty of. 

When I re-entered the parlour I thought he looked fldrried, 
and I glanced with alarm at Millie, but was reassured by the unruffled 
sweetness of her face. 

The clock hand stood at a few seconds off 4.40. I had there- 
fore been allowed barely five minutes alone with her by that Cerberus 
of a brother. 

At 5.30 Mrs. Sache brought up tea, and Millie interrupted her 
reading. At 5.35 she recommenced. 

At 6.35 she put down the book, closed it, and stood up. ThenI 
rose, and stood on the mat with my back to the fire. Nicolas also 
rose, and also stood on the mat, directing his back also to the fire. 
So we two brothers stood. Wemade no offer to invest our young 
friend with mantle and parapluie, as usual. We allowed-her to look 
about for them in a perplexed, surprised manner, which was really 
very pretty and charming. 

“ Why—why—where are my things?” she asked. 

‘“*T have your umbrella,” I said. 

**T have your mantilla,” said Nicolas. 

I turned, and looked at my brother in surprise; at the same 
moment he turned, and looked interrogatively at me. 

“Oh, gentlemen ! may I have them ?” she asked, so prettily that 
my resolution almost gave way, and Nicolas took a step forward as if 
inclined to yield. 

But I said firmly, “ Miss Smith, you shall have your things all in 
good time. You must positively sit down again and dine with us. 
I hear Mrs. Sache already laying the table ; please take off your 
bonnet.” 

Then Nicolas said persuasively, “Miss Smith, you must really do 
us the favour of dining with us. You will find us inexorable ; unless 
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you consent you will have to go without your things. Pray take off 
your bonnet.” 

She stood in the prettiest confusion possible, looking pleadingly 
from one to the other. What a head hers must be without the 
bonnet! Sucha shape! Such hair! I was dying to see it. She 
shook her bonnet reproachfully and sadly. 

“Thank you, gentlemen. I mustgo. Be kind, gentlemen, and 
give me my things.” 

“No,” said I, hard of heart ; “no.” 

“No,” said Nicolas, obdurately ; “ no.” 

Ting ! Ting! Ting! went the clock. (5.45 P.M.) 

“The quarter,”said I. “In another fifteen minutes——” 

“We dine,” said Nicolas. ‘ Now, Miss Smith.” 

A‘silence. There was something quite pathetic in the way in 
which the poor little head (in its bonnet) peered about, here, there, 
everywhere, after its mantle and umbrella. 

I went to the window. 

“Tt is raining,” I said. 

“ Hush !” said Nicolas ; “the soup is ascending the stairs.” 

It was, however, not the soup. The door was thrown open, and 
in rushed—Laurence. Laurence III., our nephew, the last person 
in the world we—that is, I—wanted to see. He looked so fresh, so 
brutally young, so confoundedly handsome—really Nicolas seemed to 
shrivel up like a Rose of Jericho, into a dry stick, in his presence. 

“Why, Uncle Matt!” he exclaimed, clasping my hand, and 
working my arm as if I were a pump. 

“ Why, Uncle Nick!” he said, shaking him up like a feather-bed. 
“ How well, how young, how jolly you all seem. And—bless my 
soul !—Halloa! Emily! Youhere? You! How, in the name of 
wonder, my darling? This is a delight—a threefold delight and 
surprise.” 

The ruffian caught her in his arms, lifted her off the ground, and 
deliberately kissed her before our naked eyes. 

“Why, Uncles M. and N.,” exclaimed Laurence, “I came up to 
town after Emily. We have been engaged since we were children. 
Her dead father, the rector, was my tutor ; after his death, Mrs. 
Smith came up to town with Emily——” 

“ And,” said she, interrupting him, “as we were left very badly 
off, I was obliged to do something to help out our small means. 
Seeing the advertisement in the Zimes, I applied, supposing the 
advertiser was an old lady. I was surprised, and perhaps dis- 
appointed, to find that I was to read to gentlemen ; however——” 
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Laurence took the thread out of her mouth. “I,” he said, “as 
you know, Uncles, have not had a nest into which to put my bird, so 
I have had to wait till the term of the lease of Puddlecombe Hall 
wasup. My tenants turned out at Lady Day. Now I have come to 
claim Emily, and I hope—we both hope—dear Uncles, that you will 
come and visit us there this autumn. Then”—to me—‘“‘after the 
hunting begins, we will not let you depart till the season is over; a 
horse will always be at your disposal. And”—to Nicolas—“ you 
know there are several British barrows on Puddle Downs crying out 
to be opened and their contents catalogued. ‘There you will both, I 
trust, learn to love your new niece Emily.” 

“ T knew it,” said I. 

“‘T knew it,” said Nicolas. 

“T call little Millie to witness,” said I. I drew the bracelet from 
my pocket. “ Millie, pet, didn’t I say this was for my darling niece ?” 
I clasped it on her wrist. 

“T call dear Emily to witness,” said Nicolas. He produced a gold 
watch, and threw the chain over her head. “Emily, my precious ! 
didn’t I say this was for a valued niece?” 

Then Mrs. Sache appeared in the door, and said in solemn 
tones : 

“ Dinner is ready.” 

“Lay another place,” I shouted. 

“Lay another place,” called Nicolas. 

“ How many?” asked Mrs. Sache. “I’ve already laid four as 
ordered. Mr. Matthew said ‘One extra,’ Mr. Nicolas said ‘One 
extra,’ and with the two masters, ain’t that four?” 

“ That is capital,” said Laurence. “Now, Emily dear, off with 
your bonnet.” 

And off it came. 
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A THINKING MACHINE. 


- HINGS marvellous there are many,” says the Attic dramatist, 

“but among them all nought moves more truly marvellous 
than man.” And, indeed, when one begins seriously to think it over, 
there is no machine in all the world one half, nay one millionth 
part, so extraordinary in its mode of action as the human brain. 
Minutely constructed, inscrutable in all its cranks and wheels, com- 
posed of numberless cells and batteries, all connected together by 
microscopically tiny telegraphic wires, and so designed (whether by 
superior intelligence or evolutionary art) that every portion of it 
answers sympathetically to some fact or energy of the external 
universe—the human brain defies the clumsy analysis of our carving- 
knife anatomists, and remains to this day a great ‘unknown and 
almost unmapped region, the “erra incognita of modern physiology. 
If you look into any one of the ordinary human machines, with its 
spokes and cogs, its springs and levers, you can see at once (at least, 
if you have a spark of native mechanical intelligence within you) 
how its various portions are meant to run together, and what is the 
result, the actual work, to be ultimately got out of it. But not the 
profoundest microscopist, not the acutest psychologist, not the most 
learned physiologist on earth could possibly say, by inspecting a 
given little bit of the central nervous mechanism of humanity, why 
the excitation of this or that fragment of grey matter should give rise 
to the picture of a brown umbrella or the emotion of jealousy, why 
it should rather be connected with the comprehension of a mathe- 
matical problem than with the consciousness of pain or the memory 
of a grey-haired, military-looking gentleman whom we met three 
years ago at an hotel at Biarritz. 

Merely to state these possible alternatives of the stimulation of a 
portion of the brain is sufficient to bring up vividly into view the 
enormous and almost inconceivable complexity of that wonderful 
natural mechanism. Imagine for a moment a machine so delicate 
that it is capable of yielding us the sensation of a strawberry ice, the 
esthetic delight of a beautiful picture, the intellectual perception of 
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the equality of the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle, the 
recollection of what we all said and did the day we went for that 
picnic to the Dolgelly waterfalls, the vague and inconsistent dis- 
solving views of a disturbed dream, the pain of toothache, and the 
delight at meeting once more an old friend wko has returned from 
India. The very mention of such a complicated machinery, let 
alone the difficulty of its possession of consciousness, is enough to 
make the notion thus nakedly stated seem wild and absurd. Yet 
there the machine actually is, to answer bodily for its own possibility. 
You cannot cavil at the accomplished fact. It may be inconceivable, 
but at any rate it exists. Logic may demolish it : ridicule may ex- 
plode it : metaphysics may explain it away ; but in spite of them all, 
it continues still imperturbably to be, and to perform the thousand 
and one incredible functions which argument conclusively and 
triumphantly demonstrates it can never compass. Call it materialism 
or what else you like, experimental physiology has now calmly 
demonstrated the irrefragable fact that on the brain, and on each of 
its parts, depends the whole of what we are and what we feel, what 
we see and what we suffer, what we believe and what we imagine. 
Everything that in our inmost souls we think of as Us, apart from 
that mere external burden, our body, is summed up in the functions 
and activity of a single marvellous and inscrutable organism, our 
human brain. 

But though physiology can tell us very little as yet about how 
the brain does its work, it can nevertheless tell us something ; and 
late researches have made such a difference in our way of looking at 
its mode of activity, and have so upset many current and very crudely 
materialistic errors, that it may perhaps be worth while briefly to state, 
in popular and comprehensible language, how the organ of thought 
envisages itself in actual working process to the most advanced 
among our modern physiological psychologists. 

Let us begin first with the old-fashioned and, as we now believe, 
essentially mistaken view—the view which found its fullest and most 
grotesque outcome in the spurious science of so-called phrenology, 
but which still lingers on, more or less carefully disguised, among the 
“localisations ” and “specific energies” of many respectable modern 
authorities. 

According to this superficial view, overtly expressed or implicitly 
suggested in different cases, each cell and ganglion and twist of the 
brain had a special function and purpose of its own to subserve, and 
answered to a single special element of sensation or perception, 
intellect or emotion. In acertain little round mass of brain matter, 
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in the part of the head devoted to language (if we push the theory to 
its extreme conclusion), must have been localised the one word “‘dog;” 
in the next little mass must have been localised “horse ;” in the next, 
“camel,” in the next again, “elephant,” and so on ad infinitum. 
Here, a particular cell and fibre were entrusted with the memory of 
the visible orange ; there, another similar little nervous element had 
to do with the recollection of the audible note C flat in the middle 
octave of a cottage piano. ‘Thus reduced to its naked terms, of 
course, the theory sounds almost too obviously gross and ridiculous ; 
but something like it, not quite so vividly realised or pushed so fur 
into minute detail, was held not only by the old-fashioned phreno- 
logists, but also by many modern and far more physiological mental 
philosophers. 

When we come to look the question in the face, however, the 
mere number of cells and fibres in the human brain, immense as it 
undoubtedly is, would surely never suffice for the almost infinite 
variety of perceptions and facts with which our memory alone (not to 
mention any other mental faculty) is so abundantly stored. Suppose, 
for example, we take merely the human beings, living or extinct, with 
whose names or personalities we are more or less fully acquainted, 
and try to give a cell or a fibre or a ganglion to each ; how many 
celis or fibres or ganglia would be left unappropriated at the end of 
the enumeration for all the rest of animate or inanimate nature, and 
all the other facts or sensations with which we are perfectly familiar, 
to say nothing of emotions, volitions, pleasures, pains, and all the 
other minor elements of our complex being? Let us begin, by way 
of experiment, with Greek history alone, and try to distribute one 
separate nerve element apiece to Solon and Periander, to Themis- 
tocles and Aristides, to Herodotus and Thucydides, to Zeuxis and 
Pheidias, to Socrates and Plato, to Aischylus and Sophocles, to 
Aristides and Alexander, and so on straight through down to the 
very days of the Byzantine empire. Then let us begin afresh over 
again, and give a cell all round to the noble Romans of our happy 
school-days, Romulus and Remus (myth or reality matters little for 
our present purpose), the seven kings and the ten decemvirs, the 
Curtius who leaped into the gulf and the Sczvola who burnt his 
hand off in the Etruscan fire, those terrible Scipios and those grim 
Gracchi, our enemy Horace with his friend Mzcenas, and so down 
through all the Czsars to the second Romulus again, pretty much 
where we originally started. Once more, apply the same thing to 
English history, and allot a single brain element apiece to everybody 
we can remember from Cerdic of Wessex to Queen Victoria, from 
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Czedmon the poet, through Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and Pope, 
to Tennyson, Swinburne, and Oscar Wilde—a cell each for all the 
statesmen, priests, fighters, writers, thinkers, doers, and miscellaneous 
nobodies whom we can possibly recall from the limbo of forgetfulness, 
from the days when Hengist and Horsa (alas! more myths) drove 
their symmetrical three keels ashore at Ebbsfleet, to the events 
recorded for our present edification in this evening’s newspaper. 
(And observe in passing that, out of deference to advanced Teutonic 
scholarship, I have simply flung away Caractacus and Boadicea, 
Carausius and Allectus, and all the other vague and vaguely- 
remembered personalities of the earlier British and Romano-British 
history.) Why, by the time we had got through our historic person- 
ages alone, we should have but a very scanty remnant of places for 
the thousands and thousands of living individuals with whom each 
one of us must have come in contact, and each of whom seems to 
occupy a separate niche or distinct pigeon-hole in the endless 
archives of the particular memory. 

And this is only a single small department of the possibly 
memorable, a mere specimen category out of an innumerable collection 
that might equally well have been adduced in evidence. Take the 
animal world, for example,—the creatures themselves, and not their 
names—and look at the diversity of cats and dogs, goats and sheep, 
beetles and butterflies, soles and shrimps, that even the ordinary 
unlearned man knows and recognises, and mostly remembers. 
Narrow the question down to dogs alone, and still you get the same 
result. Consider the St. Bernards and the mastiffs, the pugs and the 
bull-dogs, the black-and-tans and the King Charlies, the sheep-dogs 
and the deer-hounds, the shivering little Italian greyhounds and the 
long dachshunds that you buy by the yard. Every one of these 
and countless others has got to have its cell all to itself in the classi- 
ficatory department of the human brain, and I suppose another cell 
for its name in the portion specially devoted to language also. Add 
to these the plants, flowers, fruits, roots, and other well-known 
vegetable products whose names are familiar to almost everybody, 
and what a total you have got at once! A good botanist, to take a 
more specific case, knows (in addition to a stock of general knowledge 
about equivalent on the average to anybody else’s) the names and 
natures of hundreds and thousands of distinct plants, to say nothing 
about innumerable small peculiarities of stem, and leaf, and flower, 
and seed in every species and variety among them all. No, the mere 
bare weight of dead fact with which everybody’s memory is stored 
and laden defies the possibility ef reckoning and pigeon-holing. 
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Make your separate dockets ever so tiny, reduce them all to their 
smallest dimensions, and yet there will not be room for all of them 
in the human brain. The more we think on it, the more will the 
wonder grow that one small head can carry all that the merest infant 
knows. 

And now observe once more in turn a still greater and more fatal 
difficulty. I have spoken throughout, after the manner of men, as 
though each separate object, or word, or idea had a clearly defined 
and limited individuality, and that it could be distinctly located and 
circumscribed by itself in a single solitary isolated cell of the nervous 
mechanism. But in reality the very terms I have been obliged to 
use in describing the matter have themselves contained the implicit 
condemnation of this crude, hard, and impossible materialistic con- 
ception. For no idea and no word is, as a matter of fact, so rigidly 
one and indivisible, like the French Republic. Take for example 
once more our old friend “ dog,” and let us confine our attention just 
now to the word alone, not to the ideas connoted by it. Dog is not 
one word : it is a whole group and set of words. There is, first of 
all, the audible sound, dog, as it falls upon our ears when spoken by 
another. ‘That is to say, there is, zmprimis, dog auditory. Secondly, 
there is the muscular effort, dog, as it frames itself vpon our own 
lips and vocal organs when we say it aloud to another person. That 
is to say, there is, secundo, dog pronounceable. Thirdly, there is the 
written or printed word, dog, DOG, in capitals or minuscules, 
script, or Roman, or italic, as we recognise it visibly when seen with 
our eyes in book or letter. That is to say, there is, ¢ertio, dog legible. 
Now, it is quite clear that each of these three distinct dogs is made 
up of separate elements, and cannot possibly be regarded as being 
located in a single cell or fibre alone. Dog auditory is made up of 
the audible consonantal sound D, the audible vowel sound aii or 6 
(unhappily we have no universally recognised phonetic system), and 
the other audible consonantal sound G hard; in that precise order 
of sequence and no other. Dog pronounceable is made up of an 
effort of breath against tongue and teeth, producing the soft dental 
sound ‘D, followed by an unimpeded vocalised breath, producing the 
audible vowel sound aii or 6, and closed by a stoppage of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, producing the soft palatalG. Finally, 
dog legible; in print at least, is composed of the separate symbols 
D and O and G, or d-and 0 and g, or d@andgand g. Yet all these 
distinct and unlike dogs would be unkesitatingly classed by most 
people under the head of language, and be located by phrenologists, 
with their clumsy lumping glibness, in the imaginary “ bump ” thereto 
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assigned, or by more modern physiologists (whose excellent scientific 
work I should be the last to undervalue) in the particular convolution 
of the left hemisphere found to be diseased in many cases of “ atactic 
aphasia,” or loss of speech. 

How infinitely more complex and varied then is the idea of dog, 
for which all these heard, spoken, written, or printed dogs are but so 
many Fough and incomplete symbols. For the idea of dog comprises 
the head thereof, and the tail, the four legs, the eyes, the mouth, the 
nose, the neck, the body, the toes, the hair, the bark, the bite, the 
canine teeth that inflict it, and all the other known and remembered 
peculiarities of perfect doghood as ideally realisable. If we are to 
assign peradventure a special tract in the brain to the concept dog, 
it must be clear at once that that tract will be itself a very large and 
much subdivided region. For it must include all the separate visible 
attributes of the dog in general; and also it must contain as sub- 
species in subordination to it every kind of known dog, not only 
those already enumerated, but also the Eskimo dog, the Pomeranian, 
the French poodle, the turnspit, the Australian dingo, the Cuban 
bloodhound, the Gordon setter, and so forth through every other 
form of dog the particular possessor of that individual brain has ever 
seen, cognised, or heard of. Is it not clear that on the hypothesis of 
such definite and distinct localisation, dog-tract alone ought to 
monopolise a region about one sixth as big every way as our whole 
assignable provision of brain surface ? 

Moreover, about this point we seem to be getting ourselves into 
asad muddle. For we have next to remember our own private dog, 
Grip, let us call him, or if you prefer it, Prince or Ponto. Now, I 
suppose, his name, viewed as a name, will be localised in the lan- 
guage department of our particular brain, and will there be arranged 
under the general heading of proper names, division dog-names. 
But there must be some intimate cross-connection between the cell 
or cells representing the audible and pronounceable name Grip, 
or the letters G, R, I, P, and the cell or cells which have to do with 
the idea dog, and also, I imagine, with the name dog: for both the 
word Grip is intimately connected in my mind with the words “my 
dog,” and the idea Grip is intimately connected in that same humble 
empirical subjectivity with the idea of dog in general. In fact, I 
can’t think of Grip without thinking at once of his visible appearance, 
his personal name, and his essential dogginess of name and nature. 
Grip is to me a symbol, primarily, of some dog or other, and 
secondarily or more particularly of my dog. But whether Grip and 
Ponto are arranged and pigeon-holed in cells next door to one 
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another, as being both by name dogs ; or whether one is arranged 
under G, as in a dictionary, and the other under P (just after 
Pontius, for example, and just before Pontus Euxinus, both of 
which form distinct component elements of my verbal memory), I 
cannot imagine. At each step in the effort to realise this wooden 
sort of localisation, is it not clear that we are sinking deeper and 
deeper into a bottomless slough of utter inconceivability? 

Once more (and this shall be my last attempt to point out the 
absurdity of the extreme cell-theory), what are we to make of the 
case of a man who knows more than one language? Take for 
example the word chien. Here, in one direction, all the associations 
and connections of idea are exactly the same asin the word dog. If I 
happen to be speaking English, I say, “It’s a dog :” if I happen to 
be speaking French, I say, “ C’est un chien,” and in both cases with 
just about the same idea in my mind. The picture called up by the 
one word is exactly the same, in most respects, as the picture called 
up by the other. Yet not precisely. If I write Paris, so, the notion 
immediately aroused in the reader’s mind is that of a white and 
glaring brand-new city across the Channel where we all go to waste 
our hard-earned money at periodical intervals. But if in the 
preceding line I had happened to talk of Priam and Helen, the idea 
called up by that self-same combination of one capital letter and four 
small ones would have been a wholly different one, of an idyllic 
shepherd, as in Tennyson’s Enone, or of a handsome scamp as in 
(Homer’s) Iliad. If I write “ baker,” everybody knows I mean the 
man who supplies hot rolls for breakfast : but if I write “ Baker,” 
everybody is aware that I allude to Sir Samuel or to his brother the 
Pacha. Now this alternative possibility is even worse in the case of 
chien. For if I am talking French, the sight of a particular animal 
which usually calls up to my lips the word “dog,” calls up instead the 
totally different word chien. And if the subject in hand is philology, 
while dog immediately suggests to me the curious practical falling 
out of our language of the primitive word hund, hound, now only 
applied to a special class of dogs, and the substitution for it of a Scandi- 
navian and Dutch root not found in Anglo-Saxon, c/ien immediately 
suggests to me its ultimate derivation from its original canis, and the 
habitual change of ¢ before @ into ch in the passage of words into 
French from Latin. By this time, I think the reader (with his usual 
acuteness) will begin to perceive into what a hopeless network of 
cross connections and crooked combinations we have managed to 
get ourselves in our search after the definitely localisable. 

How, then, does the mechanism of the brain really act? I 
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believe the true answer to this question is the one most fully given 
by M. Ribot and never yet completely accepted by English psycho- 
logists. It acts, for the most part, as a whole: or at least, even the 
simplest idea or mental act of any sort is a complex of processes 
involving the most enormously varied brain elements. Instead of 
dog being located somewhere in one particular cell of the brain, dog 
is an idea, audible, visible, legible, pronounceable, requiring for 
different modes of its perception or production the codperation of an 
enormous number of separate cells, fibres, and ganglia. 

Let us take an. illustration from a kindred case. How clumsy 
and awkward a supposition it would be if we were to imagine there 
was a muscle of dancing, and a muscle of walking, and a muscle of 
rowing, and a muscle of cricketing, and a muscle for the special prac- 
tice of the noble art of lawn-tennis. Dancing is not a single act; it is 
a complex series of coordinated movements, implying for its proper per- 
formance the action of almost all the muscles of the body in different 
proportions, and in relatively fixed amounts and manners. Even a 
waltz is complicated enough ; but when we come to a quadrille or a 
set of lancers everybody can see at once that the figure consists of so 
many steps forward and so many back ; of a bow here, and a twirl 
there ; of hands now extended both together, and now held out one 
at a time in rapid succession ; and so forth throughout all the long 
and complicated series. A quadrille, in short, is not a name for one 
act, for a single movement of a single muscle, but for many acts of 
the whole organism, all arranged in a fixed sequence. 

It is just the same with the simplest act of mental perception. 
Orange, for example, is not the name of a single impression; it is 
the name of a vast complex of impressions, all or most of which are 
present to consciousness in the actuality whenever we see an orange, 
and a great many of which are present in the idea whenever we 
remember or think of an orange. It is the name of a rather soft 
yellow fruit, round in shape, with a thick rind, white inside, and pos- 
sessing a characteristic taste and odour ; a fruit divisible into several 
angular juicy segments, with cells inside, and with pips of a recognised 
size and shape—and so forth, ad infinitum. In the act of perceiving 
an orange we exercise a number of separate nerves of sight, smell, 
taste, and feeling, and their connected organs in the brain as well. 
In the act of thinking about or remembering an orange we exercise 
more faintly a considerable number of these nerves and central 
organs, though not, of course, all distinctly or all together; other- 
wise, our mental picture of an orange would be as vivid and all-em- 
bracing as the sight of the actual orange itself. 
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Now, the name orange calls up more or less definitely the picture 
of several among these separate qualities. But it doesn’t call them 
all up ; indeed, the word in itself may not perhaps call up any of 
them. For instance, in the phrase, the Prince of Orange, where 
identical symbols meet the eye, I don’t think of the fruit at all; I 
think, according to circumstances and context, either of William III. 
of blessed memory, or of the eldest son of the present King of the 
Netherlands, whose memory (in Paris especially) is somewhat more 
doubtful. An orangeman and an orange-woman are not, as onc 
might innocently imagine, correlative terms. Even without this 
accidental ambiguity, derived from the name of the town of Orange 
on the Rhone, the word orange need not necessarily connote any- 
thing more than the colour by itself ; as when we say that Miss 
Terry’s dress was a deep yellow or almost orange. Nay, when we 
actually mean the fruit in person, not the tree, flower, or colour, the 
picture called up will be very different according to the nature of the 
phrase in which the word occurs. For if I am talking about ordering 
dessert, the picture in my mind is that of five yellow fruits, piled up 
pyramid-wise on a tall centre-dish ; whereas, if I am talking to a 
botanical friend, my impression is rather that of a cross section 
through a succulent fruit (known technically as a hesperidium), and 
displaying a certain familiar arrangement of cells, dissepiments, 
placentas, and seeds. In short, the word orange, instead of being a 
single unity, localisable in a single ganglion, represents a vast com- 
plex, of which now these elements are uppermost ia consciousness 
and now those, but which seems to demand for its full realisation an 
immense cooperation of very diverse and numerous brain organs. 

Every thought, even the simplest, involves for its production the 
united or associated action of a vast mass of separate brain cells and 
separate brain fibres. One thought differs from another dynamically 
rather than statically. It differs as running differs from dancing— 
not because different muscles are employed, but because the ‘same 
muscles are employed in a different manner. 

Trains of thought are therefore like a quadrille. One set of 
exercises is followed by another, which it at once suggests or sets in 
motion. 

Of course I do not mean to deny that every cell and fibre in the 
brain has its own particular use and function, any more than I would 
deny that each particular muscle in the body is intended to pulla 
particular bone or to move a particular definite organ. But what I 
do mean is that each such separate function is really elementary or 
analytical; its object is to assist in forming a conception or idea, not 
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to contain, as it were, a whole conception ready made. Chinese 
symbols stand each for an entire word, and it takes thousands of 
them to make up a language ; alphabetical letters stand each, not for 
a word, but for an elementary sound or component of a word, and 
twenty-six of them do (very badly, it is true) for all the needs of our 
mother English. Just so, each cell or fibre in the brain does not 
stand for a particular word or a particular idea, but for some element 
of sensation or memory or feeling that goes to make up the special 
word or idea in question. Horse is made up of five letters, or of 
four phonetic sounds ; it is made up also of a certain form and size 
and colour and mode of motion; and when we speak of it all these 
elements are more or less vaguely present to our consciousness, 
coalescing into a sort of indefinite picture, and calling up one 
another more or less symbolically. 

This theory at first sight seems to make the explanation of 
memory far more difficult and abstruse than formerly. For on 
the old hypothesis (never perhaps fully pushed to its extreme in 
realisable thought by any sensible person) it seemed easy enough to 
say that every act of perception and every fact learnt was the 
establishment of a line of communication between two or more 
distinct cells or ganglia in the brain, and that the communication, 
once fairly established, persisted pretty constantly ever afterwards. 
I am told “Shakespeare was born at Stratford-on-Avon ;” and 
forthwith, cell Shakespeare (or Shakspere, or Shakspear, &c.) has 
a line run from it to cell birth and cell Stratford-on-Avon (a pretty 
complex one indeed, this last,) which line remains from that day 
forward permeable to any similar exercise of nervous energy. This 
method is undeniably simple, neat, and effective. But, setting aside 
the difficulty of realising that any one tract of the brain can possibly 
hold our whole vast mental picture of Shakespeare or of Stratford-on- 
Avon (especially if we have ever read the one or visited the other) 
there is the grotesque difficulty of the innumerable lines and cross- 
connections of association. A central telephone station would be 
the merest child’s play to it. For even so simple a word and idea as 
gooseberry is capable of arousing an infinite number of ideas and 
emotions. It may lead us at once to the old garden in the home of 
our childhood, or to the gooseberry-fool we ate yesterday: it may 
suggest the notion of playing gooseberry, or the big gooseberry of 
the newspaper paragraph : it may lead to etymological dissertation on 
its derivation from gooseberry, allied to north country grosers and 
French groseille, or it may summon up visions of bad champagne, 
incidentally leading to the Vicar of Wakefield, and the famous wine 
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manufactured only by Mrs. Primrose. In fact, I have no hesitation 
at all in expressing my private opinion that if the chart of the brain 
were at all like what most people imagine it to be, the associations 
of the word gooseberry alone would suffice to give good and 
solid employment to every fibre, cell, and convolution it anywhere 
possesses. 

On the other hand, if we regard the brain as mainly dynamical, 
as an organism capable of very varied combinations of action, we 
can easily see, not only how memory becomes possible, but also how 
such infinite variations of association are rendered conceivable. For 
if every thought or perception is, as it were, an organised tremor in 
a vast group of diverse nerve-elements, often indeed in almost all 
together, it is simple enough to understand how these tremors may 
fall into regular rhythms, may excite one anotherin regular successions, 
may get habitual, just as the steps do in dancing, or the movements 
of the hand in writing a familiar and well remembered formula—for 
example, in signing one’s name. Here, in this immense and minutely 
organised workshop, we have a constant succession of motions in 
wheels and gearing, so arranged that each motion may be communi- 
cated in a thousand directions, and what is apparently a single 
impetus may call up the most diverse and extraordinary results. But 
in reality, the. impetus is not single: for when we are thinking of 
horse in one way, we have a certain fixed form of movement 
called up; while if we are thinking of it in another way, the 
form called up, though analogous in many respects, is far in- 
deed from being identical. When I write “nice” you think of 
something or other vaguely pleasant: but when I write “ Nice” 
the very pronunciation is altered into something very like “niece,” 
and the picture that rises before your mind is the very definite 
one of the Promenade des Anglais, with its long line of white 
villas and stunted palm-trees, bounded by the blue horizon of the 
Mediterranean and the beautiful slopes of the coast towards Ville- 
franche. It is just the same with the apples and the oranges. The 
elements of the picture vary incessantly; and while one combination 
now suggests one association, another combination another time 
suggests a second. The elements join together in an infinite variety 
of ways, and so a finite number of cells and fibres enable us to 
build up all the wealth of thought, just as twenty-six tiny symbols 
allow us to express all the wonderful conceptions of Milton and all 
the beautiful ideas of Shelley. There are only fifty-two cards in a 
pack, it is true, but no two games of whist ever yet played, in all 
probability, were absolutely identical. 
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To sum it all up: it is the brain as a whole that thinks, and feels, 
and desires, and imagines, just as it is the body as a whole that walks, 
and swims, and digs, and dances. To locate, say, the faculty of 
language in a particular convolution of a particular hemisphere is 
almost as absurd, it seems to me, as to locate, say, the faculty of 
writing in the last joint of the right forefinger. Convolution and 
forefinger may be absolutely essential or indispensable for the proper 
performance of speech or writing ; but to say that is not to say that 
the function in question is there localised. The brain as a whole is 
the organ of mind, but there is no organ for the word Canonbury or 
for the proper perception of a Mrs. Pollock geranium. 


GRANT ALLEN, 
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SHERIDAN AND HIS WIVES. 


ROM all contemporary accounts, one of the most enchanting 
of heroines appears to have been Elizabeth Linley—the first 
wife of the brilliant Brinsley Sheridan. This charming creature 
engaged the affection of-all who approached her, and was as gifted 
in intellect as in figure and feature. Like so many beautiful engaging 
beings, she was cut off prematurely and in her prime. She was not 
appreciated as she ought to have been by the man who had the 
direction of her life, and it is certainly unfortunate that her lot was 
not cast with one more capable of setting a good example and of 
restraining judiciously her winsome if indiscreet disposition. Her 
story is a romance in itself. 

The Linley family lived at Bath. Chilcot, the organist of Bath 
Abbey, about the year 1735, had noted a little boy who showed 
extraordinary musical taste, and had taken him as his pupil. This 
was the young Linley, who came from Wells—afterwards to be well 
known as Doctor of Music. So promising was his talent, that he 
went to London and was placed under the care of one Paradise, a 
well-known musician. After completing his education, he returned 
to Bath to “set up” as a teacher of music. Here he established 
himself, became well known as a local personage, and established a 
series of fashionable concerts at the Assembly Rooms, which were 
well supported by persons of distinction. 

Well known also was he for a charming and clever family, all 
endowed with musical tastes. Crowds admired his two interesting 
daughters, Elizabeth and Maria, whose lovely voices and graceful 
mien were, pethaps, the attractions of the enterprise. Humphrey, the 
painter, we are told, coming to Bath in 1762, “took lodgings with 
Linley, whose lovely daughter Eliza Anne (afterwards the Saint 
Cecilia of Sir Joshua) was then in her ninth year.” She knew all the 
songs in “Thomas and Sally,” “The Beggars Opera,” “The 
Chaplet,” and “ Love in a Village,” and these she would sing so 
sweetly, that many a day, at the young painter’s solicitation, she 
chanted them seated at the foot of his easel, looking up to him, 
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unconscious of her heavenly features: with such features and looks 
as prevailed upon the motley visitors of Bath when she so grace- 
fully held up her little basket with her father’s benefit-tickets, at the 
door, as they passed in and out of the pump-room. 

Nothing indeed so exhibits the spell and charm of this fascinating 
creature as the almost rapturous terms in which the various friends 
and acquaintances speak of her. A bishop, Dr. O’Beirne of Meath, 
declared with unepiscopal rapture that she was “the link between an 
angel and a woman.” It was impossible to do justice to her exquisite 
nature. Dr. Burney’s tongue seems to grow wanton in praise. 
When speaking of the loss of her gifted brother, Tom Linley, he 
says: “ This amiable and promising youth was drowned at an early 
age, to the great affliction of his family, particularly his matchless 
sister Mrs. Sheridan, whom this calamity rendered miserable for a 
long time, during which her affection and grief were distilled in 
verses of a most sweet and affecting kind on the sorrowful event. 
The beauty, talent, and mental endowments of this St. Cecilia- 
Rediviva will be remembered to the last hour of all who heard or 
even saw and conversed with her. The tone of her voice and 
expressive manner of singing were as enchanting as her coun- 
tenance and conversation. In her singing, with a mellifluous-toned 
voice, a perfect shake and intonation, she was possessed: of the 
double power of delighting an audience equally in pathetic strains 
and songs of brilliant execution, which is allowed to very few singers. 
When she had seen the Agujari, the Danzi, she astonished all 
hearers by performing the ‘Bravura Air,’ extending the natural 
compass of her voice above the highest note of the harpsichord 
before additional keys were in fashion.” 

When Mr. Wilkes was in Bath in 1772, lodging in the South 
Parade, he passed an evening with Mr. Brereton’s family and the 
Miss Linleys. “The eldest,” wrote this strange being, “I think 
still superior to all the handsome things I have heard of her. She 
does not seem in the least spoilt by any of the idle talk of our sex, 
and is the most modest, pleasingly delicate flower I have seen for 
a great while. The youngest a mere coquette—no sentiment.” 
Such was ihe verdict of this cool experienced judge of the sex. 
Indeed we have only to look at Gainsborough’s and Sir Joshua’s 
paintings, both evidently stimulated by love of their subject—to 
gather an idea of what this spell was. It seemed to work by an 
irrepressible sweetness joined with a gentle and amiable espidglerie— 
a charming combination which some of us have at times encountered 
in “‘life’s dull round.” All the members of this gifted family, “a 
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nest of nightingales,” were destined to have a sad career. The 
young Thomas Linley, a prodigy, composer, and violinist of amazing 
promise, was drowned ; his sister Maria, it used to be long repeated, 
died at her harpsichord when singing a religious strain. “ Buta little 
before her death,” we are told, “she raised herself up, and with 
unexpected and momentary animation sung a part of the anthem 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ The pathetic and almost super- 
human sweetness of the notes breathed by the young and lovely 
creature who was just departing gave an appearance of inspiration 
to this last effort of a voice that had delighted every ear. The 
attending physician was greatly overcome by the scene, and 
could only exclaim ‘She is an angel!’ as he left the room,” 
the fact being that she died of a fever in her bed. Her 
brother Samuel, a promising young officer of the Navy, was cut 
off by a fever also. Mrs. Tickell died early. Mrs. Linley, the 
mother, had to become wardrobe-keeper to Drury Lane. The 
_unhappy father was left alone, all his children being snatched from 
him within a space of a few years. Mrs. Crouch, the singer, 
describes a pathetic scene when the bereaved father tried to 
accompany her at the harpsichord, his tears flowing as every note 
suggested his lost children. Mrs. Tickell, her sister, Dr. Burney 
thought, was little inferior to her in talents and beauty. In the 
pleasantly situated Dulwich Gallery, one of the most interesting we 
have, hang many portraits of the Linley family. But there is one in 
the first room—a full-length of these engaging sisters, by Gains- 
borough, painted in his most limpid style—which has a perfect 
fascination for the visitor. ‘Two more elegant figures could not be 
conceived. The painter was inspired and at his best. One of the 
sisters is standing, the other sitting. The faces cannot be called 
beautiful, but there is a thoughtful grace, a tranquil sweetness that 
is indescribable. It is sad to think that these two charming women 
were married to, say, thoughtless, careless husbands, who brought on 
them many an hour of anxiety, suffering, and sorrow. The exquisite 
limpid grace of the painter and his transparent colouring were never 
more becomingly displayed. 

Mr. Garrick had found his way to Bath about the year 1770, and, 
attracted like the rest, had thought she would be an addition to his 
theatre. But her father declined his proposals on the odd ground 
that he himself was entitled to the full benefit. of her talents, and 
refused to avail himself of a middle man. Colman also was 
anxious that she should come to him at the Haymarket, but his 
proposals were also declined in the following highly candid letter 
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(which is unpublished), and which throws light on the character of 
our musical doctor. 

“T think,” he wrote, “as she has acquired a reputation, I ought 
to have the advantage of her first performing in London myself ; and 
as the public rooms in London are open to me on the same terms as 
to all the performers, there is a great probability that I may get more 
than the sum Mr. Jones offers, by my attempting a concert on my 
own account. Were I properly settled in London, I think I could 
conduct the business of oratorios regularly ; therefore I do not relish 
giving the prime of my daughter’s performance to support the 
schemes of others. Still,” adds this wary negotiator, “as you are so 
earnest, I would take two hundred guineas and a clear benefit, with 
choice of oratorios. 

“In regard to her engaging as an actress, I shall never do that, 
unless it were to ensure to myself and family a solid settlement by 
being admitted to purchase a share in the patent on reasonable terms, 
or something adequate to this; either of which I perceive no 
probability of obtaining; and I shall never lay myself at the mercy of 
my children, especially when their power of being of service to me 
depends so entirely upon chance.” 

This rather mercenary strain in the professor’s character, a strain 
which is not wholly unknown in other musical professors, tempted 
him to yield her to a very ancient and wealthy admirer, Mr. Long 
of Wiltshire. This extraordinary sacrifice excited much discussion 
in a place like Bath, and the poor girl herself, being disinclined to 
the business, made an appeal to her elderly lover, which he. was 
said to have very handsomely responded to, and released her. Nay, 
he took the odium of the step upon himself, and was instantly served 
with an action for breach of promise by the greedy father, which he 
proceeded to London to prosecute. The amiable Mr. Long, how- 
ever, satisfied him with a sum of £3,000, which became a very 
suitable portion for the young heroine. Such is the pretty story told 
by Moore, and repeated by many others, which surely “ reconciles us 
to human nature.” The truth appears to be that this Mr. Long was 
a well-known and notorious miser, who had treated the young lady 
infamously—so badly that Foote, who used to frequent Bath, seized 
on the incident and fashioned it into one of his highly personal 
plays, in which the miser was duly gibbeted. Garrick, also a friend 
of the family, furnished a prologue to the “ Maid of Bath,” and it 
seems probable from a comparison of dates that this kind offer to the 
family to bring her out on his stage was prompted by sympathy for 
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her case. Foote read the piece to Garrick and Cumberland on the 
eve of its production, while Garrick, in his prologue, speaks of the 
Monster who had it in his power 
A young and tender virgin to devour. 

As we now read the play we are amazed at the personality in 
which Foote could indulge himself ; for here we find “ Miss Linnet, 
the Maid of Bath” (Miss Linley’s pet name) ; Mrs. Linnet, her mother; 
Flint the miser, played with gusto by Foote himself; and the well- 
known “ Bear Inn,” with all sorts of local allusions ; while Major 
Racket may have stood for Captain Matthews. This major asks after 
his “ little flame—la petite Rossignol—the lovely little Linnet,” and 
is told that she is going to be buried alive, to be married to that “old 
fusty, shabby, shuffling, money-loving, water-drinking, mirth-marring, 
amorous old hunks.” Mrs. Linnet is represented as pressing her 
daughter to marry. She is convinced there is some little low paltry 
passion that lurks in her heart. “Ten thousand a year! There’s 
not a lady in town would refuse him.” “ Not his fortune,” says 
Miss Linnet. “Well,” answers her mother, “who nowadays 
marries anything else? Would you refuse an estate because it 
happens to be a little encumbered? You must consider the man in 
this case a kind of mortgage.” 

It is amusing to note how Sheridan later stole this passage, 
adapting it for his “ Rivals,’—“ You must take the estate with the 
live stock ;” while in the “School for Scandal,” Lady Teazle makes 
nearly the same point as to the disproportion of age. Then her 
mother reminds her that she has only a baby face, and can bawl a 
few ballads, and she was bound moreover to support her family ; all 
which agrees curiously with the characters of the Linleys. Mrs. 
Linley being notorious for her miserly ways, Flint makes her a 
present of “a small paper of tea” which he had in his pocket, and is 
exhibited in a most degrading light. 

Then, alarmed by his friends as to the costly responsibilities of the 
step he was about to take, he determines to “get out” of the 
business, which he does by making her a shameful proposal. He is 
threatened by the party with an action at law, and the whole 
concludes with this odd passage: Sir Charles offers her to Racket, 
with two thousand pounds, which he acknowledged by saying, “I 
think the lady might first be consulted. I should be sorry a fresh 
prosecution should follow.” Miss Linnet says there was an account 
to settle with a Miss Prim. He says he can explain thaf. But she 
answers that she won’t give him the trouble: all which seems to refer 
pointedly to Matthews, who was a married man. 
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Mr. Forster says—and with justice—that it was this scathing 
attack that nearly enforced from the unwilling Long the large sum in 
question. Thus the legend of the romantic elderly admirer so gene- 
rously withdrawing, and presenting his flame with a fortune, is com- 
pletely dissipated, and, it is to be hoped, will be no longer circulated. 
The story of the young man’s love for Miss Linley, their elopement 
to France, his duel with Captain Matthews, are all familiar and oft- 
told tales, with which the reader need not now be troubled. The 
curious part was that the parents on both sides objected to the match, 
and refused to forgive their children: Mr. Sheridan, because his son 
had “ let down” the family by marrying into a music-master’s family, 
he himself being an elocution master and an actor—and Dr. Linley, 
as we have seen, because he had been robbed of his daughter's valu- 
able and profitable services. 

At this happy time, when they were starting on their married life 
in London, full of life and promise, we see in the newspapers many 
evidences of the interest taken by the public in the young pair. 
Thus, in the Morning Post of February 1771: “Sheridan has taken a 
house in Orchard Street, Oxford Street, where he purposes, if his wife 
recovers, to give concerts twice a week to the nobility. Mrs. S. has 
refused 1,200 guineas for 12 nights at her Pantheon, 1,000 guineas 
for the Oratorios, and 1,000 guineas for Giardini’s concerts.” In 
1783 it was rumoured that Mrs. Sheridan, Mrs. Tickell, and Miss 
Linley were “ expected to be honoured with the Queen’s desire to 
sing at the Private at Buckingham House ”—and they accordingly 
performed there. 

In 1779, the early flush of her husband’s triumphs, we find a 
glimpse of her for a moment just as she appeared to the volatile 
Fanny Burney. 

“ Mr. and the Misses Cholmondeley !” she cries out ; “but who 
else think you ?—why, Mrs. Sheridan ! Was absolutely charmed at the 
sight of her. I think her quite as beautiful as ever, and even more 
captivating ; for she has now a look of ease and happiness that ani- 
mates her whole face. Miss Linley was with her ; she is very hand- 
some, but nothing near her sister : the elegance of Mrs. Sheridan’s 
beauty is unequalled by any I ever saw, except Mrs. Crewe. I 
was pleased with her in all respects. She is much more lively and 
agreeable than I had any idea of finding her ; she was very gay, and 
very unaffected, and totally free from airs of any kind. Miss Linley 
was very much out of spirits ; she did not speak three words the 

.whole evening, and looked wholly unmoved at all that passed. 
Indeed, she appeared to be heavy and inanimate.” 
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All the incidents of this early life in London when his famous 
plays were produced, are familiar to the readers from the biographies 
of Moore and others. It may be said that his remarkable wife 
showed powers of serious application and of devotion to her duties. 
She was always, however, of frail health, and a life of dissipation was 
not likely to fortify her. Nor did Sheridan, as he was drawn into 
politics and dissipation, show himself worthy of so accomplished and 
elegant a creature. This is yet one more of the Sheridan Legends 
which must be exploded. In one of the MS. books which came to 
Mrs. Canning on her death were some pathetic verses of hers, which 
reveal her situation : 

When first the cruel truth I found, 

Nor thou thy love of change disowned, 
Fierce madness seized my brain ; 

But happier now, a milder grief, 


A softer thought, can give relief ; 
I weep and can complain. 


He was thoroughly selfish, devoted to his own pleasures, and 
regardless of others in their pursuit. It has, moreover, been glossed 
over, but was known to many, that he was anything but a kind 
husband, though it has been supposed that he was devoted to her. 
Mr. Smyth, the tutor of his son, learned from Mrs. Canning, who 
lived in the village near his place at Wanstead, that he “ would tease 
and irritate Mrs. Sheridan until she was ready to dash her head 
against the wall.” She has seen her burst into tears, and leave the 
room. Then the scene changed, and the wall seemed as likely to 
receive his head as hers. This folly was not “once and away,” but, 
as Mrs. Canning said, too often repeated. This lady was the bosom 
friend, as it is called, of the first Mrs. Sheridan—in whem the 
poor, much-tried lady found true sympathy and affection. She 
declared that it was by repeated treatment of this kind, this torturing 
of her while he loved her all the while, and by worse and less lawful 
excesses and desertions, that he at last destroyed her patience, and 
alienated her heart. She then, out of pique and bitter resentment, 
began to listen to other admirers, only too ready to compensate for 
the neglect of the protector. 

“TI could easily comprehend all Mrs. Canning told me of the 
sufferings of Mrs. Sheridan, who was destined this moment to adore 
the man for his affection and brilliant talents, the next ready to fly 
from him, overpowed and indignant at his teasing unreasonableness 
and nervous unintelligible folly.” Who cannot see here the original 
of the self-tormenting Falkland in his own play, drawn to the life ? 
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Thére is always something piteous in such a wreck as this— 
nothing, alas! ever brings back the old love thus estranged. Moore 
touches in a rather florid way, meant probably to be indistinct, on 
this disastrous incident. 

About the end of the year 1791 the well-khown Madame de 
Genlis had come to town, attended by her pupil, the Duke of 
Orleans’ daughter, and also by another young lady, whom Mr. Moore 
decorously styles “her adopted daughter,” the well-known “ Pamela.” 
Mr. Sheridaa, Mr. Fox, and others were conspicuous in their at- 
tentions, and readers of Miss Burney’s memoirs will recali how her 
Majesty had sternly set her face against any reception of the French 
lady. At the time of her visit there was also in London the ill- 
fated Lord Edward Fitzgerald, then intimate with the Sheridans, and 
of whom Mr. Moore oddly makes this insinuation: “ Lord Edward 
was the only one among the numerous suitors of Mrs. Sheridan to 
whom she was supposed /0 have listened with anything like a return 
of feeling ; and that there should be mutual admiration between two 
such noble specimens of human nature, it is easy, without injury to 
either of them, to believe.” 

This is in thebest style of the “College ” in Sheridan’s own comedy. 
But in another passage he seems to define this “return of feeling,” 
if not to excuse it. ‘ Mrs. Sheridan was united,” he says, “not only 
by marriage, but by love, to a man who was the object of universal 
admiration, and whose vanity and passions too often led him to yield 
to the temptations by which he was surrounded. It was but natural 
that, in the consciousness of her own power to charm, she should be 
now and then piqued into an appearance of retaliation, and seem 
to listen with complacence to some of those numerous worshippers 
who crowd around such beautiful and unguarded shrines.” There 
is some clumsiness of statement in this, and it is impossible to read 
her last letters, so full of Practical devotion, without seeing that 
there was little beyond a love of admiration and a wish perhaps to 
pique her husband’s regard. 

On one occasion when Lord Edward was paying her a visit, 
Sheridan came in and described a beautiful French girl he had lately 
seen, and added that she put him strongly in mind of what his own 
wife had been in the first bloom of her youth and beauty. Mrs. 
Sheridan turned to Lord Edward, and said with a melancholy smile, 
“T should like you, when I am dead, to marry that girl.” 

Lady Morgan, in a conversation with the late Lady Guy 
Campbell, the daughter of “ Pamela,” in 1832, learned some rather 
curious details. “‘ She swears—frankly enough, she has no doubt—that 
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Lady Guy, her mother, was the daughter of Egalité and Madame de 
Genlis, and she told me that she has a paper signed by them both, 
being a contract of adoption of the child Pamela by both. She re- 
collects an angry dispute between her mother (Lady E. Fitzgerald) 
and Madame de Genlis, when the latter said, ‘ Ne vous vantez pas 
d’étre ma fille, vous ne l’étes pas.’ ‘ Pardi,’ replied Pamela, ‘il n’y a 
pas de quoi s’en vanter !’ Pamela was born whilst Madame de Genlis 
was in the West Indies. She sent for the child to London to speak 
English with Mademoiselle d’Orléans. I see a great likeness in the 
upper part of Lady Campbell’s face to Madame de Genlis; but ex dean, 
very pretty from expression and movement of countenance. The 
King of France was present at her mother’s marriage with Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald at Tournai ; he was then Duke de Chartres, and 
Fitzgerald was in Dumouriez’s army.” 

A life of constant dissipation was likely to impair a constitution 
naturally delicate, and in 1791 Mrs. Sheridan fell into a slow decline. 
The incidents of her pathetic death in 1792 are well known, as well 
as of the rather unprofessional complaisance of the physician who 
attended her. She said, “ If you can relieve me, do it quickly ; if not, 
do not let me struggle, but give me some laudanum.” 

During her illness Sheridan showed grief and compunction. 
*“Qh, not a word of that kind,” he would cry when some one excused 
him. “ She is an angel if ever there was one! It isall my fault. It 
was I—I that was the guilty fiend.” Then he would sink into a chair 
in a paroxysm. He was tender and unremitting; he carried her in 
his arms, and fread the Scriptures to her. No doubt his grief for his 
elegant and interesting wife was sincere and poignant ; but this, iu 
one of his mercurial temperament, and one that required distraction 
and constant amusement, was not likely to be very lasting. Ac- 
cordingly we are not surprised to find him soon after this event 
engaged in what seems a curious adventure. 

Even for the luxury of indulgence in his grief and sentiment he 
contrived to make others pay. The beautiful Gainsborough picture 
of his first wife had come into his brother-in-law Linley’s hands—no 
doubt as a security for a loan—who had sent it to a public exhibition. 
There were some other pictures there belonging to Sheridan, but all 
were seized by Burgess, Sheridan’s attorney, under a claim or lien. 
Sheridan was filled with a passionate longing to have the picture back, 
and with this view obtained a loan of £100 from Linley, whose pic- 
ture it was, and thus secured the picture and gratified his feelings. 
It, however, presently got out of his hands again. 

Everything connected with this curious being has a certain 
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Sheridanesque flavour. Even little articles of property had each an 
odd history, which has reflected his character. Mr. Ward of Drury 
Lane, who married another of the Linleys, told Moore that “ once 
when Sheridan was routed from one house to another, and his things, 
I believe, sold, a collection of gages amour, \ocks of hair, &c., which 
vanity induced him to keep, were sent for custody to a trusty person 
and left there till, this person dying, they came into the hands of a 
fellow who resolved to extort money from Sheridan and the women 
concerned, on the strength of them. Sheridan consulted Ward, and 
the plan they adopted was to employ a Bow Street officer, make a 
forcible and sudden entry with pistols into the man’s house, and 
after having gained the treasure, defy him to bring his action.” 

When the tutor he had secured for his son first went down to 
Wanstead he noticed a beautiful and refined-looking child, to whom 
Sheridan always brought a ribbon or toy of some kind. A nurse had 
been hired for it “at an extraordinary salary.” This was Mrs. 
Sheridan’s infant, born a little before her death. But it was plainly 
waning. One night they had a sort of ball at Wanstead, the tutor 
about to lead off, when of a sudden Mrs. Canning rushed in. “Oh, 
the child, the, child is dying!” It was in convulsions. A well-known 
doctor was brought down in an incredibly short time, but it died. 
Sheridan’s moans on this calamity were terrible to hear. His friend 
Richardson came down and succeeded in drawing him away to town 
to business, or rather des affaires, where his mercurial temper made 
him forget his sorrows in the company of Madame de Genlis and her 
fascinating Pamela. When the French lady and her charge set out 
on her return to France, the following adventure, she relates, occurred 
to her. 

“* We left London,” she says, “on our return to France the 2oth 
of October, 1792, and a circumstance occurred to us so extraordinary 
that I ought not, I feel, to pass it over in silence. When we were about 
a quarter of a league from London, the French servant, who had never 
made the journey from Dover to London but once before, thought 
he perceived that we were not in the right road, and on his making 
the remark to me, I perceived it also. The postillions, on being 
questioned, said that they had only wished to avoid a small hill, and 
that they would soon return into the high road again. After an 
interval of three-quarters of an hour, seeing that we still continued 
our way through a country that was entirely new to me. . . it ap- 
peared to us very strange that people should lose their way between 
London and Dover. At last, after nearly an hour had elapsed, see- 
ing that we still were not arrived at the end of the stage, our uneasi- 
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ness increased to a degree which amounted even to terror. It was 
with much difficulty that I made the postboys stop: in spite of my 
shouts they still went on, till at last the French servant compelled 
them to stop. Concealing my suspicions, I took a guide in the 
village, and declared that it was my wish to return to London, as I 
found I was now at aless distance from that city than from Dartford. 
The postboys made much resistance to my desire, and even behaved 
with an extreme degree of insolence; but our French servant, backed 
by the guide, compelled them to obey. 

“ As we returned at a very slow pace, owing to the sulkiness of 
the postboys and the fatigue of the horses, we did not reach 
London before nightfall, when I immediately drove to Mr. Sheridan’s 
house. He was extremely surprised to see me returned, and on my 
relating to him our adventure, agreed with us that it could not have 
been the result of mere chance. He then sent for a Justice of the 
Peace to examine the postboys, who were detained till his arrival 
under the pretence of calculating their account ; but in the mean 
time the hired footman disappeared, and never returned. The post- 
boys being examined by the justice according to the legal form, and 
in the presence of witnesses, gave their answers in a very confused 
way, but confessed that an unknown gentleman had come in the 
morning to their master’s, and carrying them from thence to a public- 
house, had, by giving them something to drink, persuaded them to 
take the road by which we had gone. ‘The examination was con- 
tinued for a long time, but no further confession could be drawn from 
them. Mr. Sheridan told me that there was sufficient proof on which 
to ground an action against these men, but that it would be a tedious 
process, and cost a great deal of money. The postboys were there- 
fore dismissed, and we did not pursue the enquiry any farther. As 
Mr. Sheridan saw the terror I was in at the very idea of again ventur- 
ing on the road to Dover, he promised to accompany us thither him- 
self, but added that, having some indispensable business on his 
hands, he could not go for some days. He took us then to Isle- 
worth, a country house which he had near Richmond, on the banks 
of the Thames, and as he was not able to dispatch his business so 
quickly as he expected, we remained a month in that hospitable 
retreat.” 

This story, which is utterly un-English in all its details, as well as 
inconsistent, is surely the product of a disordered imagination built 
up on some trifling facts—the postillions probably mistaking the 
unintelligible directions of an alarmed excitable Frenchwoman. The 
misconception and misinterpretations put by our French guests on 
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all that they see in this country is notorious. Mr. Moore, however, 
traces in her adventure an elaborate practical joke of Sheridan’s. 
But it was not four months since his wife bad died, and it was un- 
likely that even the most heartless would be in the vein for practical 
joking. ‘His motive,” adds Moore, “was an excuse for detaining so 
agreeable a party, whose society he enjoyed.” 

This solution is unmeaning, for if Sheridan had desired her com- 
pany she must have been as willing to reside at his house had he 
invited her before her departure as she was afterwards, considering 
that she stayed a month. The sequel was equally agreeable. “ Mr. 
Sheridan having finished his business, we set off together for Dover, 
—himself, his son, and an English friend of his, Mr. Reid. It was now 
near the end of the month of November 1792. The wind being 
adverse detained us for five days at Dover, during all which time 
Mr. Sheridan remained with us. I resolved, however, to venture, and 
Mr. Sheridan attended us into the very packet-boat, where I received 
his farewell with a feeling of sadness which I cannot express. He 
would have crossed with us but that some indispensable duty at 
that moment required his presence in England. He, however, left us 
Mr. Reid, who had the goodness to accompany us to Paris.” 

In her later memoirs an interesting recollection occurred to her 
which she had omitted, namely, that he was passionately in love with 
Pamela! ‘Two days before we set out, Mr. Sheridan made in my 
presence his declaration of love to Pamela, who was affected by his 
agreeable manner and high character, and accepted the offer of his 
hand with pleasure. In consequence of this it was settled that he 
was to marry her on our return from France, which was expected to 
take place in a fortnight.” 

Here the improbabilities grow wilder and wilder, until at last we 
are driven to this solution. The lady had in some way “mixed him up” 
with Lord Edward Fitzgerald—who did actually marry Pamela about 
the date she had just named, namely, on December 27, 1792, at 
Tournay—with her host. It is evident, in fact, that it had been 
already arranged, and that the courtship had taken place in Eng- 
land. 

But the best and most intimate view of this extraordinary character, 
presented too with a partiality which yet cannot struggle with the 
sense of equity, is that of the late Professor Smyth, later Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford—a man of congenial temper, who saw much of him 
in their latter days. Our Professor was, in fact, tutor to his son Tom, 
which gave him many opportunities of seeing the father in all his 
varying moods, which he presents to us in a natural easy way, not 
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untinctured by a flavour of comedy. Here we have, according to the 
new-fangled phrase, “the real Sheridan.” ‘“ You may remember, Miss 
Cotton ”—he addresses a lady of his acquaintance in 1840—“ that 
after one of our pleasant dinners at Madingley you asked me while. 
we were sitting round our evening fire what particulars I could 
recollect of Mr. Sheridan, to whose son I told you I had been 
tutor. In the morning, at breakfast, you were pleased to say ‘ that 
the company had been much obliged to you for the entertainment 
you had thus procured them.’ As I walked home to my college, it 
struck me that what appeared to have been entertaining to you might 
be so to others, and in this hope I drew up the memoir which I now 
venture to print.” This amiable “reminiscent” thus explains how he 
was induced to set down his recollections in a quaint pleasing style. 
Mr. Smyth’s, family having fallen into difficulties, he, a young 
fellow at Oxford, had to look out for a tutorship. A friend, Morris, 
who had written a. comedy and a farce, and had thus become con- 
nected with Sheridan, learned that he was seeking a tutor-for his son 
‘Tom, who “had been. brought away from Dr. Parr, who could do 
nothing for him, and that he was running wild at Sheridan’s place at 
Isleworth—the poor mother dead, the father never there.” The young 
man hesitated ; Sheridan’s habits of payment were well known ; but 
he was assured that whatever might become of others, he would pay 
him. A dinner was accordingly arranged where was to be also the 
congenial Richardson and the eminent man himself ; but two hours 
of waiting passed away :‘he never came. At last a note of apology 
arrived from the House of Commons in which he invited the party 
to meet him at supper that night. His friend Richardson made a 
characteristic excuse to the effect that Sheridan was never punctual, 
no matter what the engagement. In due time the party repaired to 
the tavern ; “found there was no Sheridan, no supper ordered, no 
message left.” The candidate tutor was returning to the country 
in high dudgeon, when next morning arrived a letter profuse with 
apologies and an invitation to dine at Isleworth. A chaise was to be 
ordered at Sheridan’s house in Grosvenor Square to take him down, 
&c. The tutor, who could not afford to wait, was surly, but was per- 
suaded by his friends. The house, he said, appeared forlorn and 
dirty, but the servant told him that since Mrs. Sheridan’s death he 
could not bear to live in it, but always slept at Nerot’s hotel. It thus 
appeared that he had one house to dine in, another to call at, a third 
into which he put his family, and yet had his home in none of them! 
This was the luxury of grief. Soon after they got to Isleworth 
Sheridan drove up in his curricle, and was so insinuating and gracious 
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as to quite win over Mr. Smyth, whom he put at his ease, and who 
found on reflection that he himself had been talking all the time and 
Sheridan listening. -He was particularly struck with his modest air 
and manner. Madame de Genlis and Pamela had only just left the 
house. Next day Mr. Sheridan did not appear until noon, his cus- 
tom invariably, and did the honours of the place in a most captivating 
manner. He then set off in his carriage for town. The tutor was 
duly engaged, and then repaired to Wanstead, where he found his 
charge, and noted many curious traits in the great man. Once, kept 
awake by the cocks and hens, he insisted that all their heads should 
be cut off. He showed a total absence of self-control ; every ner- 
vous fancy, right or wrong, must be gratified ; he was in a fever till any 
annoyance was at once abated. This is surely a feminine if not childish 
weakness. Such was “the miserable state of servitude to which 
long habits of self-indulgence had reduced him.” The Professor 
describes a strange characteristic scene. Sheridan had come down 
from town to dine on a boiled chicken “at seven, eight, or nine 
o’clock, just as it happened ;” he had scarcely drunk his claret and 
got the room filled with wax lights, without which he could not 
exist, when a sudden panic about his son Tom and the ice (there was 
a hard frost at the time) seized him. Tom would skate ; would be 
drowned! He implored the Professor to rush off and save him. 
The latter, after many remonstrances, succeeded in tranquillising him. 
Then Sheridan set out for Drury Lane Theatre, where he must be 
that night ; he said “it was then eleven o’clock and London five 
miles off.” Just as the Professor was going to bed he heard a violent 
ringing at the gate ; he was wanted ; “ the carriage had returned ; and 
sure enough, what should I see glaring through the bars and out- 
shining the lamps of the carriage, what, but the fine eyes of Sheridan.” 
He had come back : he could not rest nor think of anything until he 
had got a promise there should be no more of the skating. It was no 
wonder Lord Grey said to him: “ Have a glass-case constructed for 
your son at once,” a remark which the lad used to repeat with great 
delight. No one could call this real affection ; it was no more than 
an unreasoning selfishness which could not bear a moment’s uneasi- 
ness or be disturbed about anything. 

The tutor, now fairly domiciled, found his charge Tom a pleasant, 
gay, bright lad, with whom, however, he could do little in the way of 
instruction. ‘The scenes and incidents that occurred during his time 
of office were truly extraordinary, and would be most mirthful were 
it not for the piteous feeling excited at witnessing a man of talent 
and ripe years, when sense might be looked for, guilty of such follies. 
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Whenever he figured it might be said it was by some strange grotesque 
shift or struggle. We see him perpetually, like the Prince of Wales, 
on the road from Brighton in his carriage or curricle, with flash- 
ing lamps, posting off to London or down to the country. This 
entailed the Aeeping, of course not the paying for, many horses. In 
the spirit of this wasteful, careless extravagance, he used to have several 
horses at livery, which could not be taken away, as there was no money 
to pay for their keep ; and for not one of which could he be got to give 
an order to sell. He would lie in bed and take breakfast, dress himself, 
always smartly and neatly, then pass out through his hall really to 
escape into the street. “For any one who did not catch him then 
there was an end of him for the rest of the day—no one knew where 
to find him afterwards.” His son’s tutor, once waiting for him in his 
study, noted the vast quantity of unopened letters all lying heaped up 
—many with’coronets. His treasurer, Westley, who was also in the 
room, then related how he thus once found his own letter, which 
contained 10/, lying in a similar heap. He had received a letter 
from Sheridan in the country, headed “ money-bound,” imploring 
him to send the first 10/7, he could lay his hands on. Sheridan, 
meanwhile, had procured the sum from another source, and never 
thought of the treasurer. His own valet, Edwards, actually declared 
that one morning he found the windows, which had rattled, stuffed 
with papers, and among them some bank-notes! . . . Sheridan had 
come in drunk, emptied his pockets, and, fumbling in the dark, had 
taken the notes for this purpose, “as he never knew what he had in 
his pockets or what he had not.” The last anecdote that was told to 
Mr. Moore, but it was not used by him. He, no doubt, thought 
it even too incredible. 

The incidents that led to his second foolish and improvident 
marriage are all of a piece. He had left his son and tutor down 
in Bognor in lodgings, and having so disposed of them, more 
suo, dismissed them and the subject of their maintenance from his 
mind altogether. Weeks, months, passed by. They were in debt and 
without money. At Jast, one morning, the son received this despatch : 
“My dear Tom,—Meet me at dinner at six o’clock on Monday 
next at Guildford—I forget the number. I want particularly to speak 
to you.” The much-relieved pair settled that this mysterious and 
unusual call referred either to a seat in Parliament for Tom, or to 
the choice of a wife for him (just as he had so often bid him 
‘Take a wife ;” “Whose, sir?” being the well-known answer) ; the 
pupil set off in delight, and after nearly a week had gone by his tutor 
received a letter from Guildford. ‘‘ Here I am,” it ran, “ and have 
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been, and am likely to be. My father I have never seen, and all I 
can learn of him is, that instead of dining with me on Wednesday at 
six, he passed through Guildford on his way to London, with four horses 
and lamps about twelve. I have written to him letter after letter 
to beg he will send me his orders, for I have only. a few shillings, 
having paid the turnpikes faithfully ; and I am so vexed and wearied 
out with waiting here, and seeing neither father nor money, nor any- 
thing but the stable and the street, that I begin to wish myself with 
you and the books again. Your dutiful pupil.” 

Some weeks then passed over; the tutor was still left. At last 
atrived this letter from Tom : 

“It is not I that is to be married, nor you. Set your heart at 
rest—it is my father himself; the lady is Miss Ogle, who lives at Win- 
chester—that is the history of the Guildford business. About my 
own age. Better me to marry her, you will say. I am not of that 
‘opinion. Then father talked to me two hours last night, and made 
out to me that it was the most sensible thing he could do. Was not 
this very clever of him? Well, my dear Mr. Smyth, you should have 
been tutor to him. You see I am incomparably the most rational of 
the two.” 

A sprightly and just estimate indeed. While this foolish impro- 
vident plan was being pushed on, the poor tutor was quite forgotten, 
left at Bognor, a year’s salary due, and no money forthcoming. The 
housekeeper could not get it from him to pay their bills for the place, 
nor could she get any answer to her appeals. More weeks went by ; 
the company departed ; the season closed ; winter was drawing on, so 
the hapless tutor, in desperation, determined to go up to London 
and seek his employer. Sheridan was delighted, he said, to see him: 
and wondered why he had stayed away so long(!) Tom had been 
doing nothing but run about the town and get into mischicf—he 
would send him off next day. “ He lamented that I had not come 
up before. He had been so pressed with business that he could not 
write me a long letter as he intended, not being willing to write me a 
short one.” This last trait is Sheridan “all over,” and, we may be 
sure, is accurately reported. We laugh, but in truth it remains no 
more than a falsehood, one of so many. He owed him a year’s 
salary, and the tutor was sorely pressed. He applied and applied 
in vain. As he says truly, it was impossible to give an idea of 
the rage and fury of people whom he subjected to this sort 
of treatment. A favourite mode with him was of disappearing, 
—as it were, ignoring them and their letters. Promises of the 
most solemn kind, engagements fixed for a day and hour, all he 
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put aside in the most lawless way. At last, indignant at such 
treatment, he wrote him an exceedingly strong letter bringing matters 
to a point, declining to wait further. Of this not the least notice 
was taken, on which he made his way to London and got to see 
Sheridan. He found him penitent, and full of plans, and he soothed 
him in his own admirable way. The tutor was to take Tom to 
Cambridge, which plan, it seems, was fixed upon because Sheridan 
wanted his country place for the honeymoon. The tutor insisted 
that this would be simply ruin for Tom, who would learn dissipation 
and habits of expensive living, and positively declined to go. 
Sheridan pressed him in the most complimentary and irresistible 
terms, assured him he should have his money, and frankly owned 
that his marriage might appear to be an act of folly, “or madness if 
you like, but it would surely turn out for the best.” He prevailed, 
and Tom was sent to the University. He never learnt anything, but 
was the delight of the dons and undergraduates from his mercurial 
spirits and fun. On leaving the father, the tutor had felt qualms about 
his letter, in which he had used some sharp language. He made 
some excuses for his irritation. ‘ Never trouble yourself about that, 
my dear fellow,” said the good-humoured wit. “ It’s all dismissed 
from my mind.” Presently he said, “ By the way, you can have it 
now.” And he took it out of his pocket—umopened. ‘The tutor suc- 
ceeded in extracting bills from his employer for the amount due to 
him, being advised to this step by some “ knowing ones ;” these he 
passed to inexorable holders for consideration. When they fell due, 
every entreaty was made to him to hold them over, but he pleaded 
that they had left his control. His holders pressed, and they actually 
were paid. 

The marriage came about in this way. Miss Ogle, a young girl 
of a good family—which counted in its ranks “ Admirals, and no 
less than ¢hree Sir Chaloner Ogles ”—was daughter of the Dean of 
Winchester, who kept up the old state in equipages, and maintained 
the dignity of the Church. 

Sheridan at this time, though once handsome, was quite unattrac- 
tive ; his face all blotched and inflamed with constant dissipation ; 
his mouth and chin coarse and drooping, always the result of drink. 
The marriage was owing to a foolish silly rencontre. At a party at 
Devonshire House, where Miss Ogle was seated at the table, Mr. 
Sheridan came up close to her. It seems the young lady piqued 
herself on saying smart and rude things, and everything that came 
into her head. She called out to him, “ Keep away, you fright, you 
terrible creature!” and this though she was not acquainied with 
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him. By this silly woman, says Smyth, this sillier man was piqued. 
He wished to show his power, so after some contrivance he obtained 
a word or two more from her ; at the next party, a little conversa- 
tion. Then she gave out that, though “such a monster,” he was 
very clever. So it went on until the young lady thought there would 
be much écat on the conquest of so celebrated a man. Her father 
refused his consent unless the suitor settled £15,000 on _ her, 
which seemed a prohibitory condition. But Sheridan contrived it. 
As Mr. Richardson described it—to the amazement of his friends and 
the confusion of the dean, it was found and paid down, Sheridan 
laughing loudly, and boasting that he had outwitted them—though he 
had indeed only outwitted himself. The lady had £5,000. 

The sum, Moore says, was raised “ by the sale of Drury Lane 
shares.” Unfortunately this transaction was not to be so immaculate. 
Moore, consulting Miss Ogle’s sister on the transaction, learned 
these particulars : 

“‘ T mentioned with respect to the settlement he had mzde upon 
her sister, that I rather believed it was by getting the Liuleys out of 
Drury Lane and taking possession of the private boxes he raised 
that money. She said she had always understood that he had injured 
some persons in order to make the settlement good, but whether it 
was the Linleys, or what were the particulars of the transaction, she 
did not know.” In another place he mentioned having been told by 
one of the Linleys that “ Sheridan had persuaded the Linleys to 
part with their shares in Drury Lane for annuities which were never 
paid. He thus got the disposal of everything, the sale of private 
boxes, &c., all into his hands.” 

But, bad as this was, it was not all: it seems that the Ogle 
family and their business man knew enough of Sheridan to require 
that the money should 4e /odged in the funds before the marriage, 
and this was actually done. Sheridan, however, thought that he 
should be left the power of purehasing an estate with it. By some 
artful management, which we can well understand, Sheridan pro- 
ceeded to buy an estate, no doubt satisfying the trustees that the 
money was “ lying ‘there” for the payment, and he selected Sir 
William Geary, the’ admiral, who had an estate at Polesden, near 
Leathstead, as the victim. I find, however, in an autograph cata- 
logue now before me, certain letters, suspiciously noted as bearing 
on “Sir William Geary’s claims,” together with law proceedings. 
The fact was, the estate was bought but not paid for! the money 
remaining with the trustees, where Sheridan was not likely to be 
eager to disturb it. Mr. Charles Butler describes a conversation 
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he had with the victim of his manceuvre: “ He had sold him an 
estate; and the English language had, said Mr. Butler, not an 
expression of abuse or opprobrium which Sir William did not apply 
to Sheridan. He then marched off in a passion, but had not walked 
ten paces before he met Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Butler expected a 
furious onset ; but nothing like this took place. In ten minutes Sir 
William returned, exclaiming, ‘Mr. Sheridan is the finest fellow I 
ever met with ; I will tease him no more for money.’” A gift of this 
kind was surely an income in itself. Finally, however, the matter 
was settled by a resale of the estate, at a profit of £1,000, for either 
Sheridan or the late owner. 

Even the bride herself was to find out that she herself had been 
tricked by this accomplished deceiver. It is, I believe, a fact that 
one day the second Mrs. Sheridan, looking over his papers, dis- 
covered his letters to her predecessor, and found that those to herself 
during their courtship were merely copies of the former. She was 
not unnaturally thrown into a fury by such a piece of duplicity, but 
probably by that time she had found him out. But he presently 
began to treat her to his capricious humours exactly as he had 
worried poor Elizabeth Linley, and, it would seem, gradually wore 
away such affection as she had had for him. Moore had a conversation 
with her sister (which, like many other curious things about Sheridan, 
is recorded in his diary but suppressed in “the Life”), and that 
lady told how curious it was to compare the letters of his two wives 
to him (which she found among his papers), both beginning in the 
same strain of love and worship for him, and both gradually alienated 
by his selfish and vainglorious infidelities and extravagances till 
they ended in disliking him—the fate he brought upon himself from 
both these women who adored him. But, indeed, it is high time 
that the proper estimate of this remarkable being were arrived at, and 
the old popular likeness, so long in circulation, should give place to one 
more just and true. It may be safely said that there was no one 
with whom he had dealings that he did not destroy or at least 
wreck. His first wife’s unfortunate family, the Linleys, he reduced 
to beggary, swindling them out of their property in Drury Lane ; 
Richardson, Siddons, Kemble, his own actors, his authors, he 
plundered wholesale. Here is a significant letter from his brother-in- 
law, Walter Linley, hitherto unpublished. 

“ Southampton Street, 
“ April 27, 1793. 

“T did not think I should ever have been compelled to zddress 
you in the form of a petiticn. We are in the greatest distress 
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possible, and unless you immediately give an order to Mr. Westley 
to advance my arrears, and see that my small salary is paid me, I 
cannot afford my mother any assistance, who will consequently dis- 
charge her servants and remove to lodgings.” 

After complaining bitterly how even his nominal duties and the 
opportunities for coming forward were taken from him, he says that 
he cannot look upon his situation without disgust, and that he must 
go back to India, as he could not afford himself a clean shirt and a 
decent coat, “ My sister is almost left destitute, both in respect to 
money and the necessaries of life. How should it be otherwise, 
when for the last five months we have scarcely received a shilling 
from the theatre. My mother has good spirits, else, I believe, she 
would not be alive.” 

This poor second Mrs. Sheridan had soon to have her share of all 
her improvident husband’s shifts, straits, and difficulties. She was 
frequently left without a shilling for household expenses, while he 
was away, regardless or thoughtless of her situation. There is an un- 
published letter of hers in which she sends her maid to the treasurer 
to beg for something, as, according to an arrangement made by Mr. 
Sheridan, she was to have a fixed sum. But for weeks she had not 
had a shilling, and she must, she says, raise it in some way. 

When Sheridan, at last come to the end of his long term ot 
devices, worn out by disease and dissipation, was about to shuffle 
off the mortal coil, Mrs. Sheridan was ill at the same time in a room 
above his, and without strength to attend on him. There is a 
curious story told by one who seems to have known him well, to the 
effect that he was in the habit of writing little notes to her. One ot 
these reached her only a few hours before his death, and a gen- 
tleman who was with him asked permission to read it. It was to 
this effect, and written in a shaky hand: “ Send Charles into my room. 
The sight of me may do him good.” It was then that the curious 
tragical story got into circulation as to his destitute state, the refusal 
of the trifling alms sent by the Regent, the shocking squalor in 
which he was found; all which was pure coinage of His Royal 
Highness’s rather muddled brain. Altogether a most sad, yet not 
unprofitable by way of warning, history. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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THE BURMESE WAR. 


HE first Burmese war lasted two years (1824-1826), and cost a 

sumof £15,000,000. The second Burmese war (1852) lasted 

one year, and cost a sum of £3,000,000, The third has only lasted 

a few weeks, and the interest of an almost bloodless campaign is 
already lost in the consideration of its consequences. 

The second Burmese war, supplementing the territorial aggran- 
disement of the first, conferred upon us, not by treaty (for no treaty 
concluded the war), but by the proclamation of Lord Dalhousie, a total 
district of 93,000 square miles, which is rather more than half the 
size of Spain, with a coastline of nearly 1,000 miles, and in the whole 
of this British Burmah the population is less than 4,000,000, or less 
than that of London or Ireland. 

A few facts about our rule of this territory of British Burmah 
are a necessary preliminary to the consideration of the additional 
130,000 square miles of Upper Burmah, over which the people whom 
Colonel Laurie calls “ the ardent Rangoon annexationists ” have long 
desired, and are now certain, to see our responsibility extended. 
Under the wise control of Chief Commissioners like Sir Arthur 
Phayre and General Fytche, the population, revenue, and trade of 
British Burmah have advanced with rapid strides. Still, the crying 
want of the province, according to General Fytche, is population. 
He considers that the country could hold 25,000,000 people, 
instead of merely four as at present, if, in addition to the 3,000 
square miles now under cultivation, we could reclaim the “ remaining 
30,000 square miles of culturable but uncultivated territory, which 
is literally abandoned to the swamp and the jungle.”! At the time of 
the cotton famine Sir Arthur Phayre wrote to the Cotton Supply 
Association of Manchester, that there were in the upper portions of 
Pegu millions of acres lying waste, where, it was thought, cotton of a 
far superior quality to any then known in those provinces could be 
raised. And there are as many as eight districts without a mile of 
metalled or bridged road outside the head-quarter town, and all, 
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though wonderfully adapted for the growth of-tea, coffee, or cotton, 
wasted for want of communications.* 

We have then in the possessions we already hold the best possible 
market for our goods if we would but develop their resources and 
encourage population. How? By making more roads, railways, 
canals, but, above all, by reducing the oppressive taxation, which is 
levied in order to showa surplus of revenue over expenditure. The 
opening of the Rangoon and Irrawaddy Railway in 1877 caused 
speedily a very appreciable increase of population in the districts it 
ran through, and the same result would doubtless follow other rail- 
ways throughout British Burmah, to the infinite benefit of trade. 
Taxation is as high as 13 shillings per head of the pe~*-tion, though 
Sir Arthur Phayre in 1862, when it was onlv ’ ..ungs per head, 
deemed its reduction desirable, seeing * even then it was far 
higher than that of the not too light’. .axed people of India. There are 
taxes local, taxes provincial, taxes imperial, and there is the strangely 
anomalous capitation tax—ten shillings on nearly every married 
adult between the ages of eighteen and sixty, and five shillings on 
every bachelor. In this way British Burmah ostensibly pays its way, 
and generally sends a handsome revenue to the Indian exchequer, 
but it is at the cost of the real prosperity of the country and of the 
commercial benefits we might derive from it. The recent agitation in 
British Burmah for separation from India was not without justification. 

Yet, with this certain source of wealth at our doors, the chimera 
of a lucrative trade with the people of Yunan or South-West China 
has so dazzled the imagination of commerce that for a long time past 
Upper Burmah has been an object of covetous desire at Rangoon 
and Calcutta. Theebaw and his doings were merely the pretext. - 
Colonel Laurie vouches for having found the feeling in favour of 
war and annexation remarkably strong in Rangoon as far back as 
1864.!_ “Ireland,” he says himself (though he professes to de- 
precate annexation, yet sees in a grand vision of Imperialism the 
400 millions of China brought, at their own request, under the 
grand imperial sway of England), “is not more necessary to the 
power and prosperity of England than Upper Burmah is to Pegu.” ? 
Or again, “ the force of civilisation, if not war, must eventually knock 
the Golden Foot (the Burmese King) entirely out cf the way.” And 
in 1869 Lord Mayo, as Viceroy, thought it well to acquaint the Chief 
Commissioner at Rangoon that the annexation of Burmah or of any of 
its adjacent states was not an event he could contemplate or desire, 
and that he would view with extreme disapproval the necessity of 
assuming even temporarily the government of those countries.* 

1 Ashé Pyee, 17, 2 Lbid, 69. * Fytche, Burma, Past and Present, ii, 125, 
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Conquest and annexation are thus proved to have been in the 
2ir of the Anglo-Indian world long before Theebaw, at the age of 
twenty, succeeded his father Mengdon on the Burmese throne to- 
wards the end of 1878. The succession, as is generally the case in 
Burmah, was a revolution, and several political murders took place, 
which were multiplied three or four times at Rangoon, for political 
purposes. ‘The insecurity of Theebaw’s tenure of the throne, the 
hostility of one of his brothers and the open rebellion of the other, 
and the insurrection of the Theinnee Shan States, necessitated mili- 
tary movements in Upper Burmah, which were falsely represented as 
menaces against British Burmah, and led to the reinforcement of our 
army there. There is little doubt but that the long-desired war 
would have occurred then but for the fact that our spirited foreign 
policy had already given us plenty to do in fighting the Afghans. The 
change of Ministry in 1880 further staved off the danger of war, and 
for five years comparatively friendly relations were established with 
Theebaw during the prudent viceroyship of Lord Ripon. 

In October, 1884, a large demonstration took place at Rangoon to 
protest against alleged massacres in Upper Burmah, tourge immediate 
action, and strongly to recommend annexation. It is a strange co- 
incidence that one of the leading spirits of this meeting, and of the 
movement, should have been the Rev. Dr. Marks, a missionary under 
whose tuition Theebaw and his eight brothers were as boys at Man- 
dalay. One would be glad to know what were his sources of know- 
ledge about these massacres, which seem only to have existed in the 
panic or the fiction of Rangoon. The whole story resolves itself into 
a prison riot in Mandalay. The prisoners rose, killed a gaoler, and 
tried to escape. ‘Troops were called in, and several of the convicts 
were killed then or afterwards. Precisely the same thing happened 
in July of the same year at Rangoon, which ended in the death of 
one convict and the wounding of several more. In the unsettled state 
of Burmah dacoity or brigandage has long been a source of trouble, 
and the capture and execution of 235 dacoits between Mandalay and 
Bhamo in September of the same year may have given some further 
substratum of fact to the stories of massacres in Burmah which have 
always been so eagerly swallowed at Rangoon. That the king had 
himself taken part in any gratuitous massacres, or that he had paid 
less regard to the sixth commandment than any other reigning 
monarch, is to this day absolutely unproven, and rests on the idlest and 
the flimsiest of gossip. That political murders attended or followed 
his succession to the throne is, of course, not denied ; but such events 
have been unfortunately the only too regular accompaniments of 
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every change of Government in Burmah, and have little or no con- 
nection with the personal character of Theebaw. The Pagan Prince 
who followed King Tharrawaddy in 1846 is said to have inaugurated 
his succession by the murder of his brother and of a hundred other 
persons, and the Burmese rebellion of 1863 was marked by similar 
proscriptions. These facts do not, of course, make the recent state 
of Burmese politics any the less lamentable, but they most decidedly 
put a very different complexion on Theebaw’s actions from that 
sought to be conveyed by the absurd exaggerations of the Anglo- 
Indian press. 

Next to the massacres, the consequent paralysis of trade was the 
most important of the side issues urged in justification of the war. 
In 1880 the merchants of Rangoon memorialised the Chief Commis- 
sioner, “ alleging an extraordinary stagnation of trade consequent 
on the uncertainty of our relations with Upper Burmah, and the in- 
security caused by the large addition to the military force on the 
frontier.”! But this stagnation, like the massacres, must have had 
its chief existence in the mercantile imagination, for, at all events, it 
had none in the statistics of trade. The seaborne trade of British 
Burmah has always been far in excess of the inland trade, and the 
steady increase of both was no less conspicuous in the two first years 
of Theebaw’s reign than in the years preceding. The exact figures 
appear in a paper read before the Society of Arts by Sir Arthur 
Phayre in the year following the Rangoon Memorial, in which 
paper the ex-Chief Commissioner of British Burmah said: “ Notwith- 
standing the unsatisfactory relations of the British Government with 
the Court of Mandalay, trade between the two countries has not 
materially suffered.” So that it is apparent that there is no 
Palace of Truth on the delta of the Irrawaddy, and that Ananias 
and Sapphira would not feel absolutely friendless in the busy marts 
of Rangoon. 

War once wanted, a pretext for it is seldom long in forthcoming. 
The pretext was afforded by a legal dispute with an English Teak- 
wood Company. Nothing is more common in Burmah and the 
adjoining countries than disputes about the teak forests. The dis- 
putes, for instance, between English foresters and the owners of 
teak forests near Zimmé came to such a point, that in 1879 the 
Indian Government sent a mission to the King of Siam for the 
appointment of a joint commission to settle all pending cases, and to 
make rules for the more peaceable working of the trade in future. 
Had the spirit of peace instead of its contrary ruled our counsels with 


1 Laurie, Our Burmese Wars, 400. * Society of Arts Fournal, May 13, 1881. 
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regard to Butmah, it is quite certain that we need never have gone to 
the extremity of war over some miserable logs of teakwood. But, of 
course, the real cause of the war was not teak, but France. Italy made 
a commercial treaty with Burmah in 1872. France made one, though 
it was not ratified after all, the next year. Last year she did make 
one, as did Germany also, and it has been ratified by the Senate 
since the beginning of the recent war. Consequently, the Bengal and 
Rangoon Chambers of Commerce were up in arms. English com- 
mercial interests were said to be threatened with destruction, English 
markets in Upper Burmah in danger of being closed. The con- 
sideration availed nothing that, even supposing the French obtained 
an exclusive concession of railway making in Upper Burmah, our 
possession of British Burmah and the ports would always secure to 
us a paramount influence over the external trade and railways of 
Upper Burmah, and that such railways would be to our advantage, 
by whomsoever made. The prompt disclaimer by the French 
Government of any hostile or anti-English policy in Burmah availed 
as little. To exclude the French at any cost from a perfectly legitimate 
intercourse with Burmah became the supreme object, so that it 
behoves us to glance at those ulterior hopes which make that exclu- 
sion of such paramount importance. Those ulterior hopes lie 
mainly in Yunan, a country whose capabilities for trade present 
very different aspects, according as we regard them from the point 
of view of unemployed railway projectors, sanguine merchants, 
Quixotic travellers, or of sober rational beings with some respect for 
geography and history. To Yunan, therefore, let us turn, under 
the guidance of one of its most recent visitors, Mr. Colquhoun, 
a gentleman no less famous for his travels than for the virulence with 
which, as anonymous correspondent of the Z7mes, he has, on his own 
admission,' persistently vilified Lord Ripon and his policy, and for his 
wild idea of a network of contemplated railways which are to connect 
North-East India with Canton in China, Bangkok in Siam, Maulmain 
in Tenasserim, all véé Zimmé, a sort of future Clapham Junction 
in the middle of one of the most anarchical regions of the globe. 
From the year 1831 unceasingly for more than thirty years a cer- 
tain Captain Sprye wearied the British public with his tales of the 
tremendous trade we might have if only we would make a railway 
between Rangoon and Yunan or South-West China, a railway of at 
least 600 miles through a district something like Switzerland, through 
a country probably hostile, to another country of which to this day 
we know practically nothing. It is worth while showing how little 
his description tallied with the most recent accounts of Yunan, in 
1 See his Letters to the Zimes, October 22, 1885, and November 10, 
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order to justify the Indian and Home Governments for the dis- 
regard they always showed to the worthy captain’s Chinese Eldorado. 
“ The province of Yunan,” so he wrote in 1858, “ close up to the 
British frontier, is fertile, thickly peopled, covered with populous 
cities and towns, connected together in all directions by excellent 
highroads, navigable rivers, lakes, and cana!-, 2nd yields in itself 
large quantities of various rich commercial products suited to the 
English market.” From both the cities of Yunan-foo and Tali-foo 
stretched “grand highroads to the British frontier, originally planned 
by the Chinese Imperial Government with enormous labour and at 
great cost.”! But, if that picture was ever more than imaginary, 
wars and rebellions have utterly destroyed it. The French traveller 
Louis de Carné, in 1867, saw the ruins of the roads and the country 
generally. And if we may credit the latest traveller, Mr. Colquhoun, 
war and plague after it have actually reduced the population of Yunan 
from fifteen millions to four. He speaks, indeed, of the numerous 
towns and villages of South Yunan, of its thick population, of its rich 
plains and cultivations ; but of the people as poorer than the ordi- 
nary Chinese, and of the absence of nearly all trade from the want of 
roads between town and town. If that is South Yunan, what is 
the North like? The country is “wild, broken, almost uninhabitable 
on account of the heavy mists, fogs, and rains.” In the tangle of 
mountains there are few villages ; “the population is wretchedly 
poor and sparse, living chiefly on maize,” and only eating rice asa 
luxury. “Tea and tobacco of the poorest quality are grown here and 
there ; there is no commerce nor industry.”? 

Such, then, is the Yunan of fact and the Yunan of fiction. But 
Captain Sprye’s picture impressed itself indelibly from the very first 
on the mercantile imagination. For many years it rained memorials 
from Chambers of Commerce to the Home Government in favour of 
the new railway or for a survey of the route ; in spite of the fact that 
the Geographical Society, on the authority of competent Chinese 
travellers like Crawfurd or Sir John Davis, condemned all such 
schemes as wild and visionary, for the reason that Yunan was “ the 
most barren, the wildest, and least populous of all the eighteen 
provinces of the Chinese Empire,” with a population of only 51 to 
the square mile as against more than 800 in other parts. And this 
is the country from whose gold mines Colonel Laurie dreams that 
in another fifty years we may succeed in paying off our National 


Debt !3 
1 Sprye, British and China Railway, 7. 
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In 1862 the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce stated the opinion 
that if moderate transit duties were established by treaty between 
British and Upper Burmah, private enterprise would of itself open 
up a route and trade with China ; and the fact that no such enter- 
prise could obtain Government sanction, after such duties had been 
fixed by our first commercial treaty with Burmah in the November 
of that very same year, although as a consequence of that treaty 
the Burmese Government was fully prepared for the free passage of 
British steamers up the Irrawaddy and for the settlement of British 
merchants at Bhamo, is surely some indication of the utter worth- 
lessness of the route in question. Lord Lawrence was always 
opposed to committing the Indian revenue to even the expense of 
the preliminary survey for the railway; and Lord Palmerston, in 
1860, in answer to a memorial by the salt proprietors of Cheshire 
and Worcestershire, said that the Government had always stated that 
“ insurmountable objections” existed to all the schemes of an over- 
land route between IndiaandChina. The Home and Indian Govern- 
ments, therefore, in 1864 refused their consent to the concession 
of a right obtained by an English firm from the King of Burmah for 
establishing railway and telegraphic communication with China, on 
the ground of the probable disputes it would entail with the natives 
of the district to be traversed. ‘They can hardly have been wrong in 
their refusal if, as Mr. Colquhoun says, the making of a railway from 
Bhamo to Tali-foo would be equivalent to “surmounting the Alps 
seven or eight times ;”! yet the grant of facilities for making this 
very railway by this very route was one of the conditions most 
strongly insisted on in our ultimatum to Theebaw as an alternative 
to our threat of war. 

Not till the year 1866, when for a brief spell of two years the 
Conservative party came into power and the present Lord Salisbury 
became Secretary of State for India, did any Government rise to the 
bait of this railway to Yunan, a railway compared to which that from 
Suakim to Berber would have been the lightest of holiday tasks, 
But in that year Lord Cranborne, in the teeth of strong deprecations 
from the Indian Council, insisted on a survey being made, subject to 
the consent of the Burmese King. A survey in consequence was 
made, but no further than the British frontier ; its ultimate result 
being the admirable railway to Prome, which was opened for traffic 
in 1877. 

In 1868 Colonel Sladen was commissioned to undertake a survey 
of the Bhamo-.China route, and a very voluminous officiai report 

1 Across Chrysé, ii. 232. 
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survives of the details of his adventurous expedition. He appears to 
have met with every conceivable difficulty, and to have been thwarted 
in every possible way, especially by the wild Kakhyen hill tribes. 
Nevertheless his verdict was decidedly in favour of the feasibility of 
the same route which Mr. Colquhoun assures us would be equivalent 
to “surmounting the Alps seven or eight times !” 

No practical measures, however, followed Colonel Sladen’s explora- 
tion till the year 1874, when the return of the Conservatives to power 
and of Lord Salisbury to the seals of the India Office was again the 
signal for a spirited commercial policy and for a forward move in 
Burmah. Immediately a survey-mission was ordered to be sent frcm 
Mandalay to Tali-foo, to the ecstatic delight, expressed in somewhat 
fulsome terms of gratitude, of the long-expectant Chambers of 
Commerce. Every precaution was taken, and in November started 
Colonel Browne’s ill-fated mission, on which Mr. Margary and others 
lost their lives. They fell by the hands of the Chinese at Manwine, 
a place five days’ journey short of Momeim, on the Yunan frontier, 
the farthest point reached by Captain Sladen’s party, which was 
meant to go as far as Tali-foo. The attacking party was believed to 
have been the advanced guard of an army of 3,000 men sent by the 
Governor of Momeim to annihilate the British party. The failure of 
these two expeditions indicates the force of the opposition that any 
extension of our trade with Yunan is likely to encounter at the hands 
of the jealous Chinese merchants and officials in those parts. An 
army may be needed, not only to enable us to make our railway, but 
to protect it when made. 

The Afghan troubles from 1878 to 1880 prevented the outbreak 
of war with Burmah, which the Anglo-Indian press even in those 
years did all in its power to foment. Peace for the time was assured 
by the accession of Mr. Gladstone to power and by the adoption of 
more pacific counsels in our foreign policy. But in 1885, no sooner 
was our war party in power again than a policy was at once adopted 
towards Burmah that was certain, if not intended, to lead to war. A 
pretext was at hand in a purely commercial dispute about some teak- 
wood between the Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation and King 
Theebaw, about the merits of which no more need be said than that 
the injustice undoubtedly done to the Company might easily have 
been redressed by a little patience through ordinary negotiations, had 
not the temptation to precipitate matters by a warlike ultimatum been 
sharpened by the considerations that Parliament was not sitting, and 
that the approaching elections made time a matter of importance. 
That the war has ended speedily and successfully renders it no 
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less instructive to test the truth of this theory by a brief review of the 
facts. 

In the first place, why was an ultimatum sent at all? On August 
28 the Chief Commissioner sent a letter, excellent in spirit.and 
purport, to Mandalay, suggesting the settlement of the dispute by 
arbitration ; and it is pretended that the Burmese refusal to comply, 
for reasons never made public, was a violation of our treaty rights, by 
virtue of which all Anglo-Burmese suits were to be triable by a mixed 
court. Why, then, did the letter use the language of petition and 
not that of demand? The letter expressed a ¢rust that the Corpora- 
tion had acted honestly, a Aofe that the decree against it might be 
suspended, and the readiness of the Viceroy to appoint an. officer of 
judicial experience to investigate the facts, ¢f his Majesty were willing 
to abide by the decision of an arbitrator. We may regret that the 
King did not accede to the request, but the letter itself proves that 
his refusal to do so was fully within both his legal and moral righis. 
Yet, promptly on receipt of his refusal, we returned an ultimatum of 
war, without the faintest intimation of such a consequence in the 
letter of August 28. 

And if an ultimatum was necessary, why was itso framed that the 
probability of a pacific issue should be as remote as possible? For 
that it was in reality but a thinly veiled declaration of war is proved 
by the fact that several of its clauses had no manner of connection 
with the original grievance, and were calculated to make compliance 
with our demands so improbable as to be well-nigh impossible. 

For instance, it read innocently enough to the English public that 
the Envoy to be sent by the Viceroy to the King should “not be 
asked to submit to any humiliating ceremonies inconsistent with the 
diplomatic usage of Western nations;” but when we learn that this had 
reference to the much-vexed “shoe question,” and was a demand 
that in future English envoys should not be expected to leave their 
boots at the palace gates before having audience with the King, nor 
to make obeisance when in his presence, we see at once that the 
requisition had as much to do with the Trading Company as with 
the Czar of Russia, and that, however legitimate a topic for diplomatic 
negotiation, its only effect or intention in the ultimatum was to 
provoke resistance. The custom was no doubt a humiliating one, 
but it was one we had at least conformed to from our earliest 
acquaintance with Burmah. How, then, can we avoid the inference 
that the dispute of the Trading Company was simply made use of as 
a pretext to justify an aggressive policy that had its root in quite 
other reasons, reasons which may satisfy the demands of apparent 
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temporary expediency, but of which the ultimate justification rests 
with an extremely uncertain futurity ? 

Another clause demanded that the direction of Burmese external 
relations should be under the control of the Indian Government,.and 
that facilities shouid be granted for opening up railway or other com- 
munications with China v#@ Bhamo. Clearly, these were matters for 
pacific arrangement, and had no connection whatever with the professed 
object of the ultimatum. As demands they were obviously unjust. So 
long ago as 1867, when the treaty of that year was under negotiation with 
King Mengdon, Theebaw’s predecessor, our Chief Commissioner was 
instructed to have a clause inserted, if possible, preventing the King of 
Burmah from having any communications with foreign princes, save 
with the consent or through the medium of the English Government, 
though the clause was not to be pressed if it seeméd distasteful to the 
King. It was not even mooted, so likely did it seem to imperil the 
commercial treaty ; but the fact proves that the fear of French influence | 
and intrigue at Mandalay, which was the motive of the clause in 
the ultimatum, and was the real, though not avowed, reason for the 
late war, is not a growth of to-day or yesterday, but has been in 
operation for nearly twenty years, though accentuated and brought 
to a head in direct consequence of the French advance in Tonquin. 
“With the French pressing on our flank,” said Mr. Colquhoun, in a 
book published two years ago, “there is no time to be lost.” 

As for the facilities for a railway v@ Bhamo, King Mengdon 
granted a concession of the privilege of making one to an English 
firm in 1864, and again in 1868 gave every assistance to Captain 
Sladen’s expedition, and took great interest in the proposed railway ; 
nor is there the least evidence that Theebaw would not have been 
equally amenable to similar amicable negotiations. But a word about 
the Bhamo route. It is the longest and the most difficult ; and the 
railway route to Yunan, always most favoured by the best engineering 
opinion, as well as by Chambers of Commerce in England, has been, 
va Zimmé and Kiang-hung, through the Shan States, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Colquhoun, have within the last few years succeeded in 
throwing off the yoke of Burmah. If they have really done so, it is 
obvious that our war with Burmah will have brought us no nearer to 
the realisation of our best railway route to Yunan than we should 
have been without it. But powerful trade interests, like those of the 
Irrawaddy Steam Flotilla Company, which would be naturally averse 
to seeing the course of trade diverted -from the Irrawaddy, or of the 
Assam tea-planters, who look for an importation of cheap cooly 
labour from Bhamo as a consequence of the railway, so far triumphed, 
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that the Bhamo route found a place in the ultimatum, and was thrown 
out as a sop to the English public, to reconcile its conscience through 
its pocket to a war undertaken at bottom purely out of commercial 
jealousy of the French, for whom we could wish nothing worse than 
the conquest and possession of the coveted Yunan. 

The war party of course argue that, had the ultimatum been less 
high-handed, long and perhaps profitless negotiations would have 
ensued. To this the answer is twofold—first, that no necessity was 
ever shown for sending an ultimatum at all ; and secondly, that even 
somewhat tedious negotiations would have been preferable to letting 
loose the hell-hounds of war to sicken us once more, in all probability, 
with the hideous and inglorious tale of burnt villages, looted palaces, 
and massacred human beings. Thankful, indeed, should we be that 
this probable contingency has been partially averted ; but it is 
interesting to see, by reference to the Secretary for India’s speech 
at Birmingham on November 20 last, how superficial the reasons for 
any given war often are that are thought good enough to be pre- 
sented to the people of England. 

In the Zimes of November 19 last appeared the following 
passage from the letter of their correspondent at Rangoon: “The 
judgment of the Hlootdaw (the Burmese High Court), as originally 
pronounced, also cancelled all the leases held by the Corporation. 
The King, however, thinking this proceeding to be rather too strong, 
: directed that portion of the judgment of the Hlootdaw to be 
cancelled.” Some one must have been misinformed ; for the day 
after this was stated in the Z#mes, Lord R. Churchill, as Secretary 
for India, said in his speech that, after judgment had been pronounced 
against the Company, the King proceeded to cancel the leases which 
he himself had given, and that that was more than tle English 
Government could stand. So lightly was the war undertaken, that 
it is not quite certain that what our Government could not stand had 
even been done! 

In the same official speech we were told that the English Govern- 
ment had a treaty with Burmah, in virtue of which any dispute 
between any English Company and the King was to be tried by a 
mixed and not by a native court. The fifth clause of the treaty of 
1867 (a treaty which Burmah might have cancelled at three months’ 
notice any day after October 25, 1877) did, indeed, say that in civil 
suits between Burmese and British saéyects judgment was to vest in a 
mixed court, consisting of a Burmese of high rank and the British 
political agent, whose residence at Mandalay was one of the main 
objects of that treaty. It said nothing about disputes between 
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British subjects and the King of Burmah ; but, apart from that, since 
we recalled our agent from Mandalay in 1879, we had had no repre- 
sentative there, so that trial by a mixed court was impossible, owing 
to the absence of one of the main ingredients of the mixture. Lord 
R. Churchill spoke with supreme contempt of the justice likely to be 
obtainable in a Burmese native court; but, at all events, that had 
been the only form of justice possible for English traders for the 
previous six years ; and, in any case, teak having been always a royal 
monopoly, a dispute about teak must have been a dispute with the 
Xing, and therefore outside the contemplation of the fifth clause of 
the treaty of 1867. 

One report at Rangoon was that the Burmese were ready to 
accept all the demands of the ultimatum, subject to the right of 
appeal to the people and Parliament of England within six months. 
Had such an appeal been made, or been possible, there would have 
been no war nor invasion, for it is certain that with no more patience 
than we have had to exercise a thousand times in our dealings with 
the country the commercial dispute might have been easily settled. 
The spirit, too, of the reply to the ultimatum was perfectly friendly, 
so far as appears from the abbreviated form, which was all of it that 
the British public were permitted to see. The King was willing to 
consider the case of the Company, as it was his wish to encourage 
foreign traders. He had no objection to the presence of a British 
envoy, under the conditions of the treaty of 1867. He had always 
been favourable to trade with China, and the protection and help 
always vouchsafed by the Burmese Court to traders to that country 
would, on application, be readily accorded. Only to the unjust 
demand for the absolute control of Burmese foreign policy did he 
refuse immediate compliance. 

This, of course, was not an unconditional acceptance, and there- 
fore war ensued, or, according to our absurd code of military ethics, 
was justified. The friendly letter for an armistice from the Burmese 
Prime Minister to the commander of the British war vessels is a 
further proof that war was from the first unnecessary, and that all 
real advantage we have gained from the war might easily have 
been gained without it. For, to assume that the annexation or 
protectcrate will be to our advantage is, unfortunately, a gross begging 
of the question at issue. Burmah itself may prove the white elephant 
which we expected to find at Mandalay. Lord Dalhousie called 
Upper Burmah the “ worthless rind ;” nor has any reason been shown 
for reversing the decision of 1852 against the annexation of the whole 
of Burmah. The system of dacoity, never yet repressed in British 
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Burmah, is of far stronger growth in Upper Burmah ; and wherever 
we set up the pillars of our god Terminus we shall find anarchy and 
misgovernment beyond. It may cost us less to ward off French 
influence from Mandalay than it cost us to ward off Russian from 
Cabul ; but the little Burmese war just concluded is but the first 
step in a contest with France for the whole territory east of Burmah 
to the China Seas. It is the opening of an Eastern Asian Question 
in addition to the Central Asian Question of earlier standing. And 
all for trade with a country apparently less adapted for trade than 
any other in the world, a country only recently depopulated, 
such is its chronic state of political anarchy, by a war that lasted for 
fifteen years! To trade with the miserable population of this 
country or to make railways through their mountains may, and 
probably will, necessitate conquest and a permanent military 
occupation ; and the indefinite scope of conquest, of which that of 
Burmah is merely the beginning, holds out a prospect of hostilities 
in the future, by the side of which the recent wars of the French in 
Tonquin and Cochin-China sink into insignificance. For the 
travellers and traders who have decoyed us into this war do not 
conceal the fact that, in order to exclude French, German, and 
Italian merchants from trade in those parts, we must conquer and 
either annex or protect, not merely Upper Burmah, but the Shan 
States beyond, and Siam, and possibly, in the dimmer distance, the 
whole of China itself. This may seem a golden prospect to the 
merchant, and one of sublime splendour to military men, but the 
taxpayer will have to be consulted, and he may take a more prosaic 
view of the panorama of conquest in Indo-China which our forward 
school has so gaily sketched out for him and so lightly begun with- 
out consulting him, in defiance, too, of an Act of Parliament passed 
in the year 1858, Let us pray that the aims and methods of the new 
Tory Democracy may chance, not only to rouse his suspicions, but 
also to meet with his emphatic veto. 
J. A. FARRER. 





A PROTEST AND A PLEA. 


N the Mineteenth Century of last November, Mr. Gladstone 
published a remarkable article,' which has already received two 
answers. Professor Huxley? has dealt with its science, Professor 
Max Miiller* with its mythology and etymology; and even the 
“ Ulysses of dialectics” will, I think, find it hard to reply to or refute 
either the one or the other. This protest of mine is founded ona 
much smaller point, but one on which I am entitled to speak, inas- 
much as Mr. Gladstone did me the honour to allude to me directly 
and by quotation, though not by name. 

The phrase to which I object occurs in a paragraph which 
expresses surprise “ not only at the fact, but at the manner in which 
in this day, writers, whose name is Legion, unimpeached in character 
and abounding in talent, not only put away from them, cast into 
shadow or into the very gulf of negation itself, the conception of a 
Deity, an acting and ruling Deity. Of this belief, which has satisfied 
the doubts, and wiped away the tears, and found guidance for the 
footsteps of so many a weary wanderer on earth, which among the 
best and greatest of our race has been so cherished by those who 
had it, and so longed and sought for by those who had it not, we 
might suppose that if at length we had discovered that it was in the 
light of truth untenable, that the accumulated testimony of man was 
worthless, and that his wisdom was but folly, yet at least the decen- 
cies of mourning would be vouchsafed to this irreparable loss. In- 
stead of this, it is with @ joy and exultation that might almost recall the 
Srantic orgies of the Commune that this, at least at first sight, terrific 
and overwhelming calamity is accepted and recorded as a gain.” 
(The italics are my own.) 

The phrase is cruel, misdirecting, unjust. As reverently as those 
who believe that the Bible is the Word of God—the spsissima verba 
—and the Church of Christ the sole Ark of Salvation, do we, who 

' Dawn of Creation and Worship. 

* The Interpreters of Genesis and the Interpreters of Nature. Nineteenth 


Century, December 1885. 
> Solar Myths, Ibid, 
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doubt of both, worship the truth and stretch out our hands to the 
light. If we think that such religions as the world has hitherto seen 
have been subjective and not given from without—self-generated 
and not revealed—it is not because we are indifferent to the religious 
idea, nor because we want to get rid of a restraining moral influence, 
nor yet because we despise the consolations of faith and the peace 
which follows prayer. It is simply because certain things, integral to 
those revelations, cannot stand the test of scientific truth, and fall to 
pieces under the touch of reason. And what is this joy, this exulta- 
tion, to which Mr. Gladstone assigns so shameful a parallelism? Is 
it in our sense of freedom, through our deliverance from the cruel 
superstitions which have overwhelmed brave men with abject terror, 
reduced feeble minds to imbecility and inflamed ardent ones to 
madness—which have ruined the happiness of multitudes, destroyed 
innumerable lives, and put instruments of torture into the hands of 
fanatics wherewith to oppress their victims, till the hell they preached 
was translated to earth, and the devil they painted was embodied in 
their own persons? Must we bury that devil with the “ decencies 
of mourning,” and hang up wreaths of parsley and crowns of im- 
mortelles on the closed gates of hell? Yet neither the one nor the 
other is to be extricated from the correlative ideas of God and Heaven 
as given to us by the Bible and the Christian Churches. What is 
our exultation? To feel that we are men, surrounded by unfathom- 
able mysteries, but free from the fears which desolate and degrade— 
to feel that we can look up to Heaven above unabashed, if question- 
ing—that we are one with the nature we do not yet understand, but 
part of the whole, and not ruled off to a special destiny of eternal 
torment—to have broken our ghastly idol, the Moloch of our sorrow, 
bloodstained and tear-bedewed, and to have enshrined in its place 
Infinity and Law—this is our joy, deep, solemn, self-respecting, 
abiding; and we would that all humanity shared it. But to 
question the objective truth of the anthropomorphic religions ac- 
cepted by man as revelations, and to have cast from us the hideous 
superstitions bound up with them, is not to repeat the “ frantic 
orgies of the Commune.” 

The theory of direct revelation creates a dilemma from which 
I see no escape. Either it is necessary for the spiritual well- 
being of man that truths taught by God Himself should be known 
and believed, or it is not. If the former, then we are landed in the 
mystery of Partiality and the Favoured Nation ; with the corollary of 
injustice to those excluded for no fault of their own—by the mere 
accident of their birth deprived of benefits essential to their eternal 
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happiness. If the latter, then it seems scarcely worth the trouble for 
Omnipotence to have delivered a message in the tremendous form 
assumed by Chnistians, if the fate of the excluded is not. touched 
thereby, and everything is made pleasant at last for every one all 
round. If we accept the theory of a Unified Truth delivered by direct 
revelation, we are forced into the position occupied by the Roman 
Catholics and Mohammedans—that is, the exclusion of unbelievers 
from the privileges promised to the faithful—and the consequent 
injustice of the Divine Being, who favours some and disinherits others, 
irrespective of personal merits and for motives of pure caprice. 

Better than a divine source seems to me the purely human origin 
of this belief in a specialised and partial revelation, and how it is the 
translation into religion of that passionate patriotism which makes its 
own tribe, race, nation, the finest in the world, the preservation and 
supremacy of which is of the first importance. It is no other than the 
egotism which is necessary for self- preservation, but which cannot bear 
the test of reason exterior to itself. Standing apart from all, and im- 
partial to all, we can judge better than when we are face to face with 
one alone. And standing apart, judging for the whole human race 
and on the broad grounds of equal justice, we see how infinitely unjust 
would be any partial revelation—any creation of a Favoured Nation 
which should exclude from participation in its benefits the innocent 
disinherited. If we find joy, too, in this deliverance from the in- 
justice involved in partial, local, and racial revelations ; revelations 
made to some and withheld from others ; it is because we open the 
doors of truth to all humanity alike—making it general and not 
special—-because we think our spiritual democracy a nobler thing 
than the creation of an aristocracy of souls, where inherited belief in 
Christ, Mohammed, Jehovah, or Vishni: confers celestial rank and 
eternal privileges, denied to the excluded. But to see only the mind 
of man in concrete religious systems is not to deny nor to despise 
the religious idea—the instinct of reverence-for the Highest Ideal— 
the worship which is inspired by the sense of Infinity—the confession 
of that Something beyond ourselves and our knowledge, which some 
men call God, and others the Unknowable, and others, again, the Law 
of Righteousness by which we are governed and to which we strive 
to attain. 

The very fact that there are more religions than one in the world, 
and that each consolesand sustainsits worshipper, surely of itself proves 
the subjective quality of creeds. Who can deny the power which belief 
in the gods of Olympus had on men? When wild thoughts and 
tumultuous desires disturbed the Greek girl’s heart, did she derive 
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no calming spiritual influence when she fled to the altar of Artemis 
and laid her offerings before the goddess, beseeching her divine 
support? Where was the difference between her prayer and that of 
her younger sister who kneels before the shrine of the Virgin 
to-day, or turns in fear of herself to her patron saint, her guardian 
angel, asking each to defend her from sinful thoughts? Was the 
story of Actzon, slain for his presumptuous intrusion on divine 
privacy, less real to the Greek than is to the Jew that of the fifty 
thousand and three score and ten men of Beth-shemesh, smitten 
because they had looked into the Ark of the Lord? When women, 
in their hour of trial, cried out to Lucina, was it with a different 
feeling from that which makes the Sicilian invoke the aid of la 
Madonna della Catena? Was the mystery of the birth of Dionysos 
more incredible than that of the Miraculous Conception, or the avatar 
of Crishna? Like our own Divine Triad, unseen by excess of light, 
hidden behind the clouds, veiled in the summer sunshine, heard in 
the tempest and present in the darkness of the night, ever unseen 
but ever there, the gods of Olympus drew in council together and 
watched over the affairs of the men they had made. And the pious 
believed what they did not see, and worshipped by faith, not know- 
ledge. When some bold sceptic denying possibility, or ardent 
believer seeking to realise his faith, climbed to the top of the Sacred 
Hill, searching for proof, what did he find? Was there but one 
feather of eagle or of dove, of peacock or of owl, to attest the truth 
of the greater by the evidence of the less?—one solitary stain 
on the old grey stone, swept by the wind and bleached by the 
snow, which showed where the nectar had fallen from Hebe’s cup or 
Ganymede’s unpractised hand ?—one spangle of gold from the girdle 
worn by the “Most Beautiful”? Was there one smallest material 
proof of the existence of those Divine Twelve, to whom so many 
cemples had been raised, so many prayers addressed? Do we believe 
their objective existence’ now? and have we buried them with “ the 
decencies of mourning”? What to us is that vision of Athene which 
inspired the artist and cheered the faint and feeble ?—what the worth 
of those processions and prayers, those offerings and sacrifices, which 
then were held all-powerfu! to avert war or secure victory, to give good 
crops to the land and bring divine favour to the devout? What tous 
are those divine advocacies or enmities in which Achaian and Trojan 
so implicitly trusted? Do we believe in the visit of Jove and Mercu 

to Baucis and Philemon—even those of us who accept as divine the 
stories in the Bible of how God and His angels came down to visit 
Adam and Eve, Abram and Sara, Moses and Mary? Where are the 
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satyrs who frightened the nymphs in the woods, and the fauns who 
linked the human with the brute? Where are the rude gods of 
the river, fathers of men?—the Eumenides and Ate, Styx and 
Cerberus? Do we not now confess their phantasmal, subjective, 
self-generated existence? Do we not say: “These things never 
were, but were only thought to be”? Yet one of the charges which 
cost Socrates his life was that he despised the tutelary deities of the 
State, putting in their place another divinity; which was as if a 
medizval Spaniard should have denied the actual appearance of 
Saint Jago at the battle of Clavijo; or his brother monks have 
questioned the holy visitation to Fra Angelico ; or as when some 
modern thinker stands apart from the anthropomorphism of the 
Christian Creed, doubts direct revelation, and questions the divine 
authorship of the first chapter of Genesis, in favour of unchangeable 
Law and progressive improvement in knowledge, brain-power, and 
cosmic conceptions. 

Admit the theory of an Omnipotent Artificer outside Law—of an 
Author of Creation who could have made all things differently if He 
would—and we are caught in a network of contradictions from which 
there is no possibility of freeing ourselves. Where do we find the 
benevolence of that acting and ruling Deity, belief in whom has, 
truly enough, “ satisfied the doubts, and wiped away the tears, and 
found guidance for the footsteps of so many a weary wanderer on the 
earth”? Notin nature, of which man is but one manifestation among 
the countless millions. All through nature we find pain and strife 
and death as the charter of existence. The weak are the prey of the 
strong, and life must incessantly be sacrificed that life may continue 
to exist. We make great account of our own pains, and put up 
prayers in churches when certain miscroscopic organisms have taken 
possession of us, and are rapidly destroying our vitality; but who prays 
Omnipotence for the small crab held down by the big one, and 
slowly picked to death by those ruthless pincers tearing fragment 
after fragment from the quivering flesh beneath the shell? What 
feebler-winged creature invokes supernatural aid against the terrible 
dragon-fly, the murderous wasp, bearing down on it for destruction ? 
Look at the spider, the vulture, the tiger, the cannibal, and the 
tyrant among men. Are they not all parts of one great whole— 
integral to creation as it is—different manifestations of the same law? 
But if not the result of Law, working inexorably and automatically 
from its own centre, then are they the deliberate work of an inde- 
pendent Creator, who might have done differently and more mercifully 
if He would. In which theory lies the most reasonableness and the 
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most humility?—in that which confesses ignorance of the causa 
causans, or in that which creates unanswerable contradictions because 
of its declaration of knowledge, and its ascription of pain, misery, 
and death to the will of a beneficent Deity and an omnipotent and 
all-wise Father? 

If there be any truth in science at all, and astronomy, geology, 
chemistry, biology are not so many delusions of the senses, there 
was a time when our ancestor—whom, for want of a better term, we 
call Primitive Man—was removed from the brute only insomuch as 
he had a more erect carriage, a little bigger brain, and more com- 
pletely differentiated members. Of religion, morality, decency, pity, 
social law, patriotism, he understood no more than the ape, his 
brother. He was as much outside the pale of the moral law as the 
spider or the vulture. In his murders, his cannibalism, his bestialities 
was no sin, because there was no knowledge. He was simply a brute, 
enclosing in himself potentialities of future development. The pro® 
duct of the law of Evolution, he had within him the power of Evolu- 
tion. By slow degrees his brain grew and his thoughts ripened. He 
learnt the value of fixed laws for government, and the consequent 
need of obedience, with punishment for infraction. He developed 
a conscience and he developed morality ; and among his moral 
qualities he developed pity for suffering. Fear of the pitiless 
elements, of the ferocity of wild beasts, ignorance of causes and 
consequent fear of results, together with dreams, sickness, and death, 
had already created an Elemental God. When the social conscience 
was born, the creation of the Moral God, the pitiful Helper of man, 
followed as of necessity—by the same law as that which created 
the elemental deity, and made visible fetishes of stones and trees, 
prefacing the graven images and painted idols. Imperfect social 
conditions necessitated a Court of Ultimate Appeal. The man 
oppressed here by his stronger superior, and helpless in a state of 
society where might was right and law was not justice, needed some 
one to redress his wrongs—if not now nor here, yet in the future—the 
Beyond. The tyranny of the potent kings must be punished by the 
wrath of the One Omnipotent ; the sufferings of the innocent and 
helpless must be avenged by the Eternal Ruler who holds the scales 
and metes out justice. But our God was, and is, the transcript of 
our social condition--the measure of our knowledge. The social . 
and personal wrongs of which we make so much account are but 
the translation into human action of the material sufferings pervading 
all animate creation. Why must a man be eternally compensated for 
a cruel and untimely death, or for the loss of his worldly goods and 
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gear, while the worm, pulled asunder by two blackbirds or slowly 
devoured by flies—which tried Frederick Robertson’s faith so sharply 
—the smaller lobster, which is ejected from its safe hiding-place 
among the rocks and thrown out into the waste of the sca to perish 
by its enemies, is but fulfilling its appointed destiny, without which life 
would not exist at all? This necessity fora Court of Ultimate Appeal 
and a righteous Judge who shall compensate those who have been 
afflicted here, while punishing the oppressors, seems to me no more 
a necessity when life is over than compensation for the worm or the 
lobster. Each is the same thing, differentiated by circumstances and 
conditions—the homogeneity of nature and the invariability of the 
universa. Law being surely among the first lessons to be learned by 
those who dare to think. 

Better and truer than the individual consolations of eternity are 
the general ameliorations wrought in time. By the law of Evolution 
which rules society—the expression of man’s mind—just as it rules 
the translation of organisms, wrong and injustice create better laws 
when the human brain has advanced to tlie point when it can under- 
s.and that injustice and shape a nobler ideal. The world, which in 
its barbarous nonage prostrates itself at the feet of crowned robbers 
covetous of their neighbours’ vineyards—of royal murderers setting 
obstructive husbands in the front of the battle that the wives may be 
possessed in peace—in its manhood sees the greater good of equal 
justice to all, and preaches the nobler law of rights and duties as 
against that of submission and privileges. The specialised inherit- 
ance of the few enlarges itself into the generous democracy of Christ, 
which swept down the barriers of the court and rent the veil of the 
Temple. The Favoured Nation was called on to share ; the aristo- 
crats of heaven had to enlarge their borders, and the Elect to add 
new thrones to their number. But as presbyter, once a liberal protest, 
grew to be only “old priest writ large,” so Christianity, which was in 
the beginning as wide as humanity, by the law of consolidation and 
contraction working in things spiritual as well as material, has become 
as close a guild and as exclusive a sect as the Judaism it was pledged 
to displace. By the dogma of a Unified Truth, of a divine and 
direct revelation, giving privileges to those who believe and entail- 
ing loss on those who are excluded, the Saviour, whose salvation 
was in His universality, has been narrowed intoa sectarian deity, like 
Jehovah, like Allah, like Vishni. It is the Agnostic who now takes 
up this lapsed creed of universality—who preaches afresh the demo- 
cracy of souls—who, in his belief that the religious idea is one to be 
improved and finally perfected by evolution and knowledge, sees the 
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true salvation of men and their final redemption from error. In this 
belief lie his hope for the future and his patience with the present. 
He trusts to time to carry on the work of menta! enlargement, as it 
has already, together with that of physical improvement ; he trusts to 
science to give us increase of veritable Oe ae he knows 
that his trust is not in vain. 

All bitterness and reproach, all seciatcitiens and scorn are among 
the things dead and done with to the Agnostic. As little as he 
would curse the elements which wrecked his house and ruined his 
land would he curse—though he would prevent—the spiritual 
cruelties of his brother, acting according to the law of an uneducated 
mind, a brutish nature, and walking by the dim light of that dawn which 
is not yet morning. He knows that humanity must fulfil the universal 
law, and from low, amorphous beginnings reach up to moral nobleness 
and spiritual beauty. He knows that all society is experimental, all 
laws are tentative ; that the stream of tendency does indeed make for 
righteousness, with many windings and much doubling back on its 
way, but always flowing onward from the darkness to the light—from 
the narrow rock in the mountain to the broad and infinite sea. In 
the abhorrence which good men feel for crime he sees the ultimate 
destruction of crime ; in the great Man-God which forms the ideal of 
all religions he sees the projection of humanity itself on the screen of 
the future ; in the fact that this humanity has ever touched the level of 
Moses, Buddha, Christ, he sees the possibilities of the whole race. 
He knows and humbly confesses the great wall of the Unknown 
between him and the Ultimate Verity. But in measuring where he 
stands now from that brutish Primitive who was his ancestor, he 
sees no limit to further infinite advance. He sees no limit save that 
of the individual. Every man must be born helpless, and if he lives 
to the end of his tether he must die decayed, carrying his experiences 
with him, All the same, the race survives. 

Let it be so. The individual is nothing. He is no more than 
the diatom, the bit of protoplasm which helps to make a geological 
stratum and a biological world. From the individual as he is now— 
striving after righteousness, suffering for truth, offering himself as a 
fragment in the great stepping-stone—will come the race which shall 
some day be as gods, knowing good and evil. The storms of the 
present may wither the vines and blight the fig-trees, but the roots 
remain ; and it is better to be among the eternal roots of Yggdrasil, 
barren of beauty for ourselves, but helping in the life and solace of 
‘others, than to be one of the fairest of the annuals—things born of 
the day and perishing with the day, leaving nothing permanent nor 
solid behind. Ah! better than all personal gain of riches or of love, 
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which perish with our lives, is that immortality of influence found in 
the example of those who have done a noble deed or spoken a brave 
truth! Worst of all the errors, most deadly of all the irreligious 
denials, is that egotistic preference of individual gain over the general 
well-being. Not against those who doubt the Divine Personality 
they cannot see—who question the fatherly care and beneficence of 
an omnipotent Artificer who has made sorrow, suffering, disease, and 
death necessities of existence—but against the egotists who make the 
unit of more importance than the whole should such men as Mr. 
Gladstone turn their arms. Speculative opinions are incapable of 
proof, but moral heroism is a certain quantity ; and the belief in and 
practice of Altruism are essentially paris of that code which has to come 
to the front in the future. Once men did not see the higher ideal con- 
tained in the spiritualised Lord whom Paul preached, over the deities 
whom Ovid vulgarised. ‘They preferred their joyous hymns and pic- 
turesque processions to the colder, more sublime, less tangible worship 
of the “pale Galilean,” belief in whom included the socialism of general 
poverty for this world and the hope of happiness transferred from 
life here to life after death. What was it to the joyous Greek, to the 
strong and sensual Roman, to whom Hades was but a world of shadows, 
to be told to give up all here—all that was lovable, pleasurable, 
tangible—for the hypothetical joys of heaven? Did he not say: “I 
will take when I can and hold by what I know”? just as those to 
whom Altruism is unwelcome because of its destruction of Egotism 
say : “ What to me is the race? J suffer—Z love—J desire ; what 
do I care for the rest?” But it has to come. The nobler life is 
inevitable ; and the day when Duty shall overcome Pleasure, and 
Altruism be stronger than Individualism, is as certain in the future 
as is the calculation of an eclipse or a new discovery in chemistry. 
The loss out of his life of a personal Deity does not dismay the 
Agnostic, and the destruction of his belief in direct revelation has 
not left him desolate. As a brave man knows how to die and pass 
into the darkness of the grave with calmness and dignity, so a brave 
soul knows how to live by the light of an educated conscienc: only— 
that conscience being the result of gradual development, as much as 
is the sense of justice and the consciousness of shame. He waits 
for the time when better knowledge shall enable men to reconcile the. 
mystery of the material cruelty of nature with the pity, the justice, 
the moral sense, which are the active and substantive possessions of 
man only—who, after all, is only matter conscious of itself to the 
highest degree yet attained. He does not know why the House of 
Life should be thus divided against itself, nor why he, who is only a 
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higher translation of the Force which expresses itself in the worm 
and the crab, should feel pity when he sees the one pulled asunder 
by two blackbirds—a sickening kind of indignation when the living 
flesh of the other is being slowly picked out by the pincers of the 
stronger. One with nature, and the product of material things, his 
revulsion from the circumstances of his origin is not to be explained 
by the theory of a moral sense—that something extra added by the 
God who has originated these circumstances. This would be to 
make the Creator ashamed of His own creation, and to make man 
His judge and assessor. It is a mystery ; and the greatest of the many 
by which we are surrounded. Why matter, fully conscious of itself 
in the mind of man, should find the inevitable law, the unalterable 
conditions of life, cruel, and should do what it can to ameliorate 
them, is an enigma not to be explained away by the story of Adam 
and Eve—a talking snake standing erect—a God who walked in the 
garden in the cool of the evening—a Forbidden Tree anda Tree of Life 
—or any other ofthe mythological circumstances to which the ortho- 
dox pin their faith, finding them sufficient for their peace. 

Let us go out into the open and judge for ourselves. Let us 
climb to the top of Mount Olympus, of Ararat, of Meru; let us lift 
up the lid of the Ark of the Covenant, enter the Sepulchre, touch the 
stone at Mecca, feel the wheels of the car of Juggernaut, and test 
what we find by the aid of reason and such science as we possess. 
If we find there things which vanish as we look—things vaporous as 
clouds that cannot be held—unstable as the river mist which cannot 
be compelled—can we still believe in the objective existence of the 
faiths bound up with these things? Or shall we not rather say they 
are all of the same order—prophet and pythoness, angel and 
demigod, Madonna and Hera, Crishna and Christ, Jehovah and 
Zeus—they are all names, not persons, and all represent analogous 
conditions of brain differentiated by climate and the tendencies of 
the race? Beyond them all lies the boundless and impersonal 
Infinite—the grandeur of impartial Law—the prizes to be won from 
the depths of the as yet Unknown—and the one concrete imperish- 
able essence of all religion :—our duty to our fellow-men, and our 
duty in self-respect to ourselves. 

Always the popular faith has been the last word, the supreme 
revelation, to those who believe ; and always the first doubters—the 
Uhlans preceding the army of destroyers and subsequent recon- 
structors—have been made martyrs to their negation. To be said to 
doubt the tutelar deities of the city cost Socrates his life—Socrates 
who, before all men, taught reverence and preached virtue. To 
deny that Jesus, the Son of Mary, was God Incarnate has cost 
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many hundreds of lives. To question the divine) mission of 
Mohammed has been as fatal to thousands as was the denial 
of the supremacy of Jehovah to the priests of Baal. The world 
reveres its idols, and looks neither to the fashion of their make 
nor to the passions they typify. Jealous or cruel, punishing the 
children for the father’s sin or demanding the sacrifice of the 
innocent for the redemption of the guilty—these idols are precious 
beyond all else, and their worship is held as dear as life itself. And 
ever the deniers of their divinity have been accused of preaching the 
wildest immorality as well as the most godless irreligion, and of 
desiring to break all the wholesome restraints which keep men from 
crime and vice and force them to obey the moral law. “The 
frantic orgies of the Commune!” Yes, that is the modern name ior 
the old stone. It is always the same stone, re-named according 
to circumstances. But by-and-by the world comes up to these 
pioneers. ‘Then it ceases to revile, and takes their place, crying out : 
“We knew all this before ; you are telling us no new thing.” 

There is no more sin in questioning the objective truth of 
religious systems than there is in verifying a scientific position. We 
seek the truth; and the fact of this seeking is the proof that we have 
not yet found. “Judicial blindness” is the phrase of certainty so 
far as the individual is concerned. But his realisation does nothing 
for another ; on the contrary, that one man realises one thing and 
his brother another incontestably proves the subjective quality of 
each creed. ‘The cry of the human heart is yet unanswered, and the 
reconciling medium between man’s-moral sense and the natural law 
is yet to seek. The world stands with parched lips, waiting for this 
dew of Hermon by which its thirst will be slaked ; and till we can 
reconcile these two opposing manifestations of the same Force it 
must remain unsatisfied. The solution is not to be found in the 
doctrine of Original Perfection, the Fall, and the consequent suffer- 
ings of all life for the childish disobedience of one man. Mean- 
while, we who believe in the future of humanity by the law of 
progress wait, hoping and of good heart. Schools are our temples ; 
science is our ritual ; time is our heaven; the human race contains 
our future gods; and the Satan we have to conquer and to chain 
is that arid Egotism which despises for the race what it cannot 
enjoy in its own person, and cares more for the salvation of its own 
individuality than it does for the redemption of the world. If in this 
creed can be found any analogy to the frantic orgies of the Commune, 
I for one am content to stand in the pillory, and let Mr. Gladstone 
and his co-religionists pelt me at their pleasure. 

E. LYNN LINTON. 
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GOETHE AS AN ACTOR. 


. OY or man, thou wilt never be a poet, if thou hast not felt 

the ideal, the romance, the Calypso’s isle that opened to 
thee when, for the first time, the magic curtain was drawn aside, 
and let in the world of poetry on the world of prose!” What the 
play within the play is in “ Hamlet,” that is the theatre in the life 
of man ; and all genius bows to the magic of the drama, to tke 
illusion of the stage. Every poet, each imaginative writer, has, 
probably, if his life have been cast at all within the spell of the 
theatre, longed, at least, even if longing have not ripened into realisa- 
tion, to try in his own person the romantic art’ of personation, the 
glorious delight of acting. What charm can be greater, to men of a 
certain mould, than the rapture of passing out of themselves, of 
quitting their own individualism, even if for two or three short but 
intense hours, and of transfusing their personality into that of the 
ideal character created by the great dramatist ? Who that has known 
it can ever forget the tremulous ecstasy with which he has essayed 
to embody, upon the boards trodden by so many masters, such 
characters as, for instance, those of Hamlet, Romeo, Othello ? Every 
poet in his youth—especially if a soul of fire be seated in a form of 
beauty—nay, every great prose writer whose realm is the imagina- 
tion—must have yearned towards the players, must have burned to 
emulate them in their most fascinating art. Some have even tried it. 
The ideal, the poetical drama must be embodied in the human 
form divine; the art of acting uses the body as its plastic in- 
strument, and the representative of heroic parts must be able to 
command the co-operation, for expression, of a sensitive frame of 
mobility, of nobleness, of grace. Shakespeare was an actor ; but then 
he was one by profession. Knowing what we do of the stage on 
which his works were produced, we can form some estimate of his 
powers as a player by the parts—as the Ghost in “ Hamlet,” Adam 
in “ As You Like It,” “ Henry VI,” Kno’well in ‘‘ Every Man in His 
Humour ”—which he acted ; and we recognise that he could better 
create heroic parts for great actors—as Burbage—than embody them 
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himself. Goethe, too, was an actor, though never a professional one. 
By the way, nonsense is sometimes talked. about the difference 
between a professional and an amateur actor ; and it is assumed that 
a man who carries on a banner for the wage of a shilling a night, 
say at Astley’s, must, being professional, be a better actor than 
Charles Dickens, who was only an amateur. Dickens was purely 
touched by an ardent love for the stage, and might, if the Fates had 
so willed it, have been a professional actor. His grotesque talent and 
sympathetic drollery have pressed the boards into the service of his art; 
and Crummles and company stir our not unkindly laughter while the 
poor players strut and fret their comic hour upon the provincial 
stage. Thackeray, also, has depicted theatrical life and art, and has 
drawn for our delight the Fotheringay, and Bingley, the “ Stranger.” 
Goethe himself has taken his Wilhelm Meister through an apprentice- 
ship to the stage as a part of the lesson of life, and Le Sage must 
have loved the players before he drew them in “ Gil Blas.” 
Fortunately, we can unearth a record, suggestive, at least, if not 
so complete as we could wish, of Goethe’s career as an amateur 
actor. His playing belongs to the Genie-Periode, and occurred in 
the years 1778-1782. It is, therefore, more than a hundred years 
ago since great Goethe appeared within “the wooden O.” He 
acted with enthusiasm and delight, and with distinguished success. 
Splendidly handsome, full of fire and of genius, he filled ideal parts, 
appeared in robust and romantic comedy, played the lead, and “ the 
juvenile lead,” and even enacted “character parts.” Beside the 
two Duchesses, Anna Amalia and Luise, two very charming women 
whom he loved—Frau von Stein and the peerless Corona Schroter— 
acted with him. The culture of Weimar, in its Glanz-Periode, took 
an eager and artistic delight in the theatre, and the noble and 
gifted amateurs had “ princes to act, and monarchs to behold the 
swelling scene.” Let us try to recall to our imagination the little 
playhouse of old Weimar, the grand saloon of Ettersburg, the open- 
air theatres of Tiefurt and of Belvedere; let us summon up Karl 
August, the two Duchesses, Corona Schréter, and Goethe—in about 
his thirtieth year—and let us bid them live again for us and once 
more tread the stage, embody characters, and enchant us through 
their worship of the two muses of tragedy and of comedy. Even 
while they live and act before us, the best in this sort are but shadows 
if our imaginations piece them not forth; and we have an even 
greater difficulty when we try to recall from the grave these olden and 
gracious artists, and bid them, shadows before the shadow of our 
fantasy—speak, and act, and live. Inevitably, the voice, the 
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eye, the form of Goethe will “take the stage,” and push into 
comparative obscurity the companions of his revels, the partners of 
his acting ; but our stirred fancy still lays fond hold upon the beauty, 
the grace, the gifts of the passionate, the ideal, the lovely Corona 
Schroter. 

Our chief authority must be the Zagebuch, the diary of Goethe, of 
the years 1776-1782, and the records of contemporaries—as Fraulein 
von Gochhausen—which have been so industriously brought together 
by learned Dr. Robert Keil. Goethe's slight entries about his own 
acting are very short and simple. The fact is generally recorded, 
without remarks, in a single line. The first record that I find is, that 
on the 30th December, 1777, in the palace of Ettersburg, the little 
troop had “ Die Mitschuldigen gliicklich gespielt,” ze that they 
had successfully represented his own youthful piece, “The Fellow 
Sinners.” This work was written in Leipzig, in about 1766, when 
Goethe was not yet eighteen. It was produced in the time of his 
early attachment to Anna Schonkopf, with whom, by the way, he once 
or twice acted in private in Leipzig. It is said that they appeared 
in Lessing’s “ Minna von Barnhelm.” In 1777, Goethe played his 
own “ Alcest,” the lover of Sdller’s wife. ‘The performance would 
not seem to have attracted much attention. It was his first essay in 
acting in his Weimar career. The piece is very dramatic and very 
unpleasant, the moral being “forget and forgive among fellow 
sinners.” On the day of the performance Goethe writes to Frau von 
Stein, who, no doubt, was to be present, “‘this evening you will see 
me in the frivolity of dramatic representation.” 

Next comes his performance of Belcour, in Cumberland’s “ West 
Indian.” This play isa good specimen of the more robust senti- 
mental comedy, and many traits in the character of Belcour represent 
some strains of Goethe himself in his fervid, generous, and sus- 
ceptible youth. I find rehearsals of the “ West Indian” on the 2nd, 
8th, and 12th January, and the play was ultimately performed on the 
13th January, 1778. The occasion is a memorable one in the story 
of Goethe’s short stage career. 

The cast included Goethe, Rothmaler, Von Knebel, Prince Con- 
stantine (the libertine brother of Karl August), the Duke himself, 
Von Einsiedel, Fraulein von Géchhausen, Frau Wolff, Frauleins von 
Wollwarth and Musdus. Goethe, of course, played the fiery 
fesindling, Karl August Major O’Flaherty (the Germans will write 
luut Oflaherti) ; while Eckhoff, the eminent professional actor, was 
the father of the handsome Belcour. 

Goethe wore a white coat, with blue silk (? sky-blue) waistcoat 
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and breeches, and he had adopted a touch of rouge, which may 
have added to the effect of his dark, brilliant eyes. Seidel writes to 
Goethe’s mother, who took a lively interest in everything that her son 
did, to say that Goethe looked so handsome, so genial, and so gay, 
that “ his figure alone would almost have played the part.” 

Goethe’s own entry in his diary states simply, “ Westindier 
gespielt ”—“ acted the ‘ West Indian.’” 

Corona Schroter did not appear in Cumberland’s comedy, which, 
indeed, contains no female part strong enough for her. Charlotte 
Rusport and Louisa Dudley would not call into play her passion 
or her power. When the “West Indian” was produced on the 
London stage, at Drury Lane, on sgth January, 1771, it was thus 
cast :— 


Belcour .. . Kine. | Fulmer. ‘ . BADDELEY. 
Major O’Flaherty . Moopy. | Charlotte Rusport. Mrs. ABINGTON. 


Stockwell . ‘ . AIKIN. | Lady Rusport . Mrs. HopKINs, 

Varland . ° - PARSONS. | Louisa Dudley . Mrs. BADDELEY. 
Capt. Dudley . . PAcKER, ; Mrs, Fulmer . Mrs. EGERTON. 

Charles Dudley. - CAUTHERLY, | 


Belcour is emphatically, even if he should never have played it, 
a Charles Kemble part. That most graceful of the Kembles would 
doubtless have been more finished in his art than was Goethe, but 
it may be questioned whether even Charles Kemble could have 
surpassed the German poet in fire, impulse, tenderness. Both 
would lend distinction and the magic of personality to the foundling ; 
but Goethe may have rendered the character with more love glamour, 
and with a deeper touch of poetry. Charles Kemble might have 
more chivalry and grace, but he would hardly surpass Goethe in 
spontaneity or impulse. 

Often the actor’s art has been rendered distasteful to the performer 
by a private sorrow, or by that shock to sensitive feeling which is 
produced by some horrible occurrence. On 17th January, 1778, 
Cristel von Lasberg (not to be confounded with the charming Cristel 
von Artern) committed suicide in the Ilm, and the body was found 
there hy Goethe’s people. She was the daughter of a colonel, and, in 
consequence of an unhappy love affair with the Swede, Von Wrangel, 
she drowned herself in despair, and was found with a copy of 
“ Werther” in her pocket. She had chosen a part of the Iim which 
was close to Goethe’s “Gartenhaus.” The sad death of the poor 
young girl was a great shock to Goethe, who thought, at first, of 
erecting a monument to her memory, a purpose which he did not 
execute. But the next day, while still absorbed in “silent grief” 
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for the death of the fair young suicide, Goethe had to rehearse, and 
he then found acting repellent and the stage a hollow mockery. 

On 3oth January, 1778, on the birthday of the Duchess Luise, 
Goethe played Andrason in his own piece, “ Die Empfindsamen ” 
(afterwards called the “ Triumph der Empfindsamkeit),” or “Triumph 
of Sensibility.” The thing is written, as Goethe himself says, in the 
spirit of satire, or of parody. “Der Teufel der Parodie mich noch 
reitet,” he says, writing to his mother : “The demon of parody rides 
me still.” On roth February, 1778, he repeated his performance of 
Andrason. To Goethe’s annoyance, the public mistook the scope 
and objects of his satire. Kranz writes to the Frau Rath (Goethe’s 
mother) : “ Oh, if you had seen Goethe as he comes away from the 
Oracle! Eyes, bearing, tones, gestures—all were perfect, I can 
assure you. I was no longer sitting in the theatre ; I felt wholly in 
the atmosphere of the Casa Santa.” 

On 2oth September, 1778, Goethe acted, at Ettersburg, Lucas 
in “ Le Médecin malgré lui” ; and, in his own “ Jahrmarkt,” played 
the Marktschreier, Haman, and Mardochai. Fraulein von Gdchhausen 
(her nickname was “ Thusnelda”) writes very enthusiastically about 
this performance. “He (Goethe) rendered both parts above all 
measure fitly and well.” The evening was a brilliant success. Corona 
Schroter enacted Lucinde, and the Duke was Valére. 

In 1779, Goethe was busily engaged in writing his “ Iphigenie.” 
He worked on the piece in Weimar, Dornburg, Schwalbenstein. At 
first his work troubled him, and he progressed but slowly. He 
dreamed of “Iphigenie.” At last all went well, and he wrote the 
fourth act in a single day. On 28th March, 1779, he finished writ- 
ing this masterpiece. He read it aloud to the Duchess and her 
circle ; and on April 6, 1779, the play was first performed at 
Ettersburg. 

Corona Schroter, of course, played Iphigenie, and Goethe was the 
Orestes. It is thought that Corona has seldom been surpassed in this 
ideal, classic part ; and the stage has probably never seen such a 
noble apparition of Orestes as that presented by Goethe in the flower 
of his early manhood. He, of course, knew what he meant by the 
part, and Corona had his teaching. 

Here again we are indebted to the enthusiastic but discriminating 
Thusnelda. She reports that Goethe’s Orestes was entirely masterly- 
‘“* His costume, as well as that of Pylades, was ‘ Grigisch’’”—meaning 
‘ Griechisch,’ or the German for Greek—“ and I have never in my 
life seen him look so beautiful. Altogether, the play was so well 
acted that the King and Queen might have bid the lion to ‘roar 
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again.’” The Fraulein shows by this allusion that she must have 
been acquainted with the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” It is, per- 
haps, a little strange that Thusnelda bestows comparatively little 
attention upon the fair Iphigenie. Goethe speaks of the “ good effect 
which the piece produced, particularly on pure natures.” 

Of course, such a triumphant performance had to be repeated ; 
and, on r2th April, 1779, the poet’s play was again represented, with 
the poet once more in his own part of Orestes. He must have looked 
superbly handsome in the character, and tradition confirms ail that 
the Fraulein narrates about the excellence of Goethe’s acting. On 
the later occasion of the performance, Karl August assumed the part 
of Pylades. On 8th May, 1779, Goethe acted, again at Ettersburg, 
Cridon, in his own youthful piece, “ Die Laune des Verliebten.’ 
This is Goethe's earliest drama. It was written in the Leipzig days, 
and the two unhappy lovers represent Anna Schénkopf and the poet. 
In 1779 it was acted by Goethe, Von Einsiedel, Fraulein von Wollwarth, 
and Corona Schréter. Thusnelda informs us that the acting was 
admirable, and that the play went well. Just at this time Goethe 
was engaged in writing his ‘“‘ Egmont.” 

On 3rd June, 1779, Goethe again played in his “ Jahrmarkt,” 
and, on 17th June, appeared once more in the “ Médecin malgré 
lui.” Both performances were given at the Duke’s Schloss at Etters- 
burg. On 12th July, 1779, “‘Iphigenie” was repeated—lIphigenie, 
Corona Schroter ; Pylades, Karl August ; and Orestes, Goethe. The 
poet mentions the pleasure with which Karl August studied and 
acted the part of Pylades. 

On 31st July, 1779, the Court acted, also at Ettersburg, Bode’s 
adaptation of “ Die Gouvernante.” The parts were rendered by 
Bode, the Duchess, Thusnelda, Grafin Bernstorff, and Fraulein 
Schardt (a relation of Frau von Stein) ; by Wedel, who “did a comic 
lover very well” ; and by Reg. Rath Schardt, who played the lover’s 
servant. Goethe was present. It is singular to read that Bode him- 
self acted the Gouvernante. The performance was kept “very 
private,” and the piece was rendered to the gaudium of all spec- 
tators. 

Hitherto Goethe had played great, or, at least, sympathetic 
parts; but his next appearance was to be made under different 
conditions—he was to play a part which he did not like in a 
play which he did not admire. This play was Seckendorff’s 
tragedy, “ Kallisto,” which is based upon a piece by Rowe. “O 
Kallisto, O! O, Kallisto!” exclaims Goethe in his diary. His 
emphatic declaration that “ Kallisto” isa “bad piece” has restrained 
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me from reading it. Goethe writes to Frau von Stein : “ ‘There was a 
great deal of ill-humour at the rehearsal, specially on the part of the 
author and of the leading lady.” However, the piece was acted in 
the Weimar Theatre, in May, 1780; and Goethe records that he 
took great pains with his bad part, that his performance was a distinct 
success, and that he produced upon the audience the impression 
that he wanted to produce. He has also this memorable entry : 
‘Even though ‘ Kallisto’ be a bad piece, it yet amused me to be 
concerned in acting in it.” “The theatre is one of the few things in 
which I still take the delight of an artist and the joy of a child.” 
This is the true temper of a man who is open to the fascination of 
acting and to the charm of the stage. 

On 18th August, 1780, Goethe’s version of the “ Birds” of Aris- 
tophanes was acted at Ettersburg. Goethe played Den Treu- 
freund, and Corona Schréter spoke the epilogue. Goethe reported to 
Frau von Stein that the comedy went excellently, and Wieland bears 
testimony to the comic effect produced by the piece, which gave 
great delight to Karl August andto Anna Amalia. —\ 

On 16th February, 1781, and on 8th February, 1782, Goethe’s 
** Aufzug der vier Weltalter” was acted. Frau von Stein represented 
Night, and Goethe, Sleep ; while the two Duchesses, Anna Amalia 
and Luise, were respectively the Golden and the Silver Age. Goethe 
records that the representation went very well. 

The time came at which the poet gave up acting. Perhaps he 
found the pursuit too seductive, too engrossing ; perhaps the dignity 
of the minister and the occupations of the director of the Weimar 
Theatre hindered the poet from performing ; perhaps acting absorbed 
too much time ; perhaps he did not wish to seem to rival the profes- 
sional actors that he had to manage; perhaps he turned more to 
science—but, whatever may have been the reason or reasons which 
hindered and restrained Goethe, he certainly abandoned the stage 
as an actor on it; but, quite as certainly, he had not ceased to love 
the mimic art in which he had won such triumphs, and which had 
given him so much and such high delight. 

The present little paper may have given a hint and glimpse of 
Goethe as an actor. It is clear that he fully felt the magic of the 
stage ; not only as a spectator or a dramatist but also as an actor. 
He had realised the mystic emotion of the player when the green 
curtain shrivels up, and leaves the wide space open to the eyes of 
the audience, to the efforts of the artist. He knew the attempt of 
the imagination to subdue the body to ideal art purposes. He knew 
the strange blending of tremor and excitement which is felt on 
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the night of performance. He knew the tremulous nervousness 
and the elated anticipation of the player. He had lived through 
that elevation of the mind which seeks to sink individualism, and to 
transfuse the whole being into an idealism of character or a glow of 
passion ; and he had felt that strange exaltation with which, self 
annihilated, and self-consciousness overcome, the actor thrills with 
the sympathetic response of an audience to the magic of representation. 
He knew the labour, the glory, and the joy of dramatic excitement; 
and the poet of “ Gotz,” of “ Iphigenie,” of “ Tasso,” of ** Egmont,” 
and of “ Faust,” had quivered with the wild, proud enthusiasm, with 
the triumph, the rapture of the actor who can charin and sway masses 
of men and women. He had mastered the secret of the boards ; and 
poet, dramatist, and manager profited by the vital experience of the 


successful player. 
H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


IcE AND CLIMATE. 


HE action of the Arctic and Antarctic ice-caps of the earth in 
moderating its climate is very interesting, and by no means 
so generally understood as it should be. 

The specific heat of water is four times that of air, #e a pound 
of water in cooling one degree gives out as much heat as will warm 
four pounds of air one degree ; or otherwise, to raise a pound of water 
one degree by means of heated air, four pounds of the air must be 
cooled down one degree, or one pound four degrees. A pound 
of air at sea-level occupies about 814 times the space of a pound of 
water, and this relative bulk of air goes on increasing as we ascend. 
Thus a cubic foot of water in cooling down one degree raises at least 
3,256 cubic feet of air one degree, and vice versa. 

But the work of thawing a given quantity of ice demands as much 
heat as would raise its own weight of liquid water 1424°, therefore, 
the mere thawing of a cubic foot of ice cools 463,970 cubic feet of air 
one degree, or abstracts ten degrees of heat from more than 46,000 
cubic feet of air. In the act of freezing a corresponding quantity of 
heat is given out. 

With our present limited supply of data for determining fluctuations 
of solar energy, the movements of icebergs is about the best indicator 
available. Readers of this magazine may remember my discussion 
of the probable effects of the collision of the great comet of 1882 
with the sun, and the close approximation of its predecessor of 1880. 
So far these remarkable southward extensions of Arctic ice and the 
mild winters that have followed are confirmatory of anticipations 
expressed in the November Notes, 1882. 


EARTH-STORMS. 


EVERAI. of my notes have been devoted to the subject of 
earth-waves. I have contended always that whatever may be 

the Tresult of complex calculations based upon astronomical data, 
direct physical observations of simple physical fact prove that the crust 
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of the earth is both viscous and elastic ; that it rises and falls in 
great billows, lesser waves, wavelets, and ripples ; that it yields in 
some degree (at present unmeasured) to the tide-producing energies 
of the sun and moon, and to the varying pressure of the atmosphere. 

An unexpected confirmation of this view is afforded by the last 
report of the Committee appointed by the British Association for the 
purpose of investigating the earthquake phenomena of Japan. 

‘Spirit levels and other instruments were used to indicate and 
measure the movements of the earth. They show that small fluc- 
tuations occur, not only during the period of sensible earthquakes, 
but at all times ; that measurable earth-waves can easily be produced 
artificially by dynamite explosions under ground and by simply drop- 
ping heavy weights. 

In September of last year an instrument was carried to the summit 
of Fujiyama, 12,365 feet high, and it was found that the movements 
on the top of the mountain were much greater than those observed 
in Tokio. It is evident that a given earth-wave would give greater 
swing to the top of a mountain 24 miles high than at ordinary levels, 
but this was not all. 

It was found that “ during the heavy south and south-east gales, 
the direction of the displacement of the pointer was towards the 
south-east, which is the same result as would be obtained if the bed- 
plate of the instrument were raised on the south-east side, or if the 
mountain had tipped over to the north-west.” 

Professor John Milne adds, “ As it is difficult to imagine that a 
mountain could suffer deflection by wind pressure, I will not insist 
upon the fact that deflection actually occurred.” 

But it actually did occur if any reliance may be placed on the 
instruments used, the only question of fact is whether the occurrence 
was accidental or not. This will be settled by further repetition of 
the observations. 

If the dropping of a ball, weighing 1,710 lbs.—such as was used— 
from heights of only a few feet produced a ‘depression of the earth, 
followed by a series of earth-waves, indicated and measured by the 
seismographic_ instruments, a wind pressure of 50 Ibs. to the square 
foot, acting on many square miles of a mountain side, and thus 
pressing down its base on the leeward side with an additional force of 
many millions of tons, and equally relieving the pressure on the 
windward side, must produce a corresponding depression and elevation 
of the earth’s crust, and thus cause the mountain to lean over. 

It would be very interesting to carry these delicate observations 
further by placing instruments on all sides of 2 conical mountain, 
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and observing whether in gusty weather the movements were greater 
on opposite sides in the direction of the wind than on opposite sides 
at right angles to the direction of the wind, which should be the case 
if the mountain were rocked by the irregular wind pressure. 

If this view of the action of the wind upon the irregularities of the 
earth’s surface be correct, we have an explanation of the ordinary 
eartli-wavelets, indicated by the seismoscopes and seismographs. 
They are analogous to the ordinary storm-waves of the ocean. 

The earth has an advantage over the ocean on account of its 
ready-made irregularities of surface which give the wind a hold upon 
it at once. In stirring up ocean-waves the wind has first to roughen 
the water surface by ripples, and then get stronger hold by means of 
the roughness it has thus produced. 


THE NIAGARA CHRONICLE. 


HE value of the old records contained in Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine has recently been demonstrated in the course of a 
discussion concerning the rate of recession of the Niagara Falls. The 
earliest account of these Falls that has any scientific value is that by 
a Swedish traveller, Kalm, published in this magazine, January 1757. 
Kalm supplies careful measurements ; describes a main fall of 
137 feet with “a series of smaller falls one under another” for two 
and a half leagues below. Much of this series has now disappeared, 
and the main fall has a height of 160 feet. The Horse-shoe was then 
only slightly concave, and his description of its form by no means 
applies at present, 

Kalm further tells us that above the fall in the middle of the 
river, is an island lying south-south-east and north-north-west, or 
parallel with the sides of the river ; its length is about seven or eight 
French arpents.” Also that the breadth of this island at its lower 
end is 80 feet or thereabouts, and its lower end is just at the 
perpendicular edge of the fall. 

The Popular Science Monthly (of New York) says that “ this 
cannot be Goat Island, which is ten times as large, but must refer to 
Luna Island, which, if the description is correct, has been greatly 
reduced since it was written. Goat Island appears not to have been 
touched by the Falls at that time.” 

The general result of comparing this early record with the present 
condition of the Falls is to materially increase the estimate made by 
Lyell and other geologists of the rate of erosion of the rock by the 
water and of the consequent recession of the fall. The subject is one of 
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considerable scientific interest, as it affords a measure of the duration 
of the existing state of the earth’s surface at that part, the Falls 
having cut a gorge or long notch 7 miles long, 200 to 300 feet deep, 
and 600 to 1,200 feet wide in the table-land over which the river 
flows. 

Lyell estimates, according to the rate of recession of an average 
of one foot per annum which his inquiries on the spot led him to 
adopt, that the fall has been at work nearly as at present during 
35,000 years. 


THE LUMINIFEROUS ETHER. 


AM accused by a very high authority in Experimental Physics 
of being very hard upon the luminiferous ether, and I plead 
guilty. What I have written against it is but a languid or diluted 
version of my actual animosity. I regard the original weaving and 
subsequent patchings of this fictitious fabric as a flagrant violation of 
the principles of inductive philosophy, presenting a melancholy spec- 
tacle of backsliding from the high, healthy, and solid ground of true 
science down to the muddy miasmatic slough of medieval pedantry— 
a turning away from the worship of the sublime simplicity of nature, 
and bowing down before those scholastic “idols,” the impotence of 
which was so clearly demonstrated by Bacon more than 300 years 
ago. 

I am told that we cannot do without the ether--that we must 
have it in order to explain radiation. I reply that it is better to con- 
fess our ignorance than to obtain intellectual satisfaction by unphilo- 
sophical devices, however ingenious. 

If only a fraction of the mathematical ingenuity which has been 
devoted to the creation and maintenance of the luminiferous ether 
had been bestowed upon oidinary vulgar matter, a far clearer, 
sounder, and more simple explanation of all that the ether has been 
made to explain might be attained. I can see this plainly enough, 
though not a mathematician. If I were, I could demonstrate it to 
others, by assuming that ordinary matter may receive a converging 
impulse, thereby be made to shiver, and radiate this shiver in all 
directions normal to itself. Double refraction and polarisation would 
come out as cousequences of special strain or crystalline structure. 

We know that the radiations of heat and light all originate in 
collisions of actual vulgar matter, by the coming together of two or 
more somethings. The light by which I am writing is produced by 
the collision of the hydrogen and carbon of coal gas with the oxygen 
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of air. On the molecular or atomic hypothesis of the constitution of 
matter, the clash of each molecule or atom should produce a single 
shiver, and the number of these per second would depend upon the 
distance between the atoms or molecules and the rate or intensity of 
combustion—z.e. of chemical union. 

Regarding matter as continuous and indivisible, a view which to 
iny mind appears far more philosophical than the molecular hypo- 
thesis, then the whole universe would be one piece, with aggregations 
in various places, like the lumps of callipash and callipee in the 
general gelatinous solution of turtle soup. 

The scientific imagination must come in here, it is true, but may 
do so legitimately, by simply assigning to the essential basis of all 
matter those activities which it displays when in the act of trans- 
mitting light and heat. 

It is true that we cannot see these movements or tremblings, as 
movements ; we only know positively the thermal and optical effects 
they produce on our senses ; the same with sound waves, under 
ordinary circumstances. ‘To attribute the known properties of matter 
to activities which can be rationally shown to be capable of produc- 
ing them, is a legitimate use of the scientific imagination, and con- 
sistent with sober logic and common sense ; totally different from 
the intemperate extravagance of arbitrarily handing over these 
physical activities of sensible matter to an ultra-physical all-penetrat- 
ing entity, which has no demonstrable existence whatever outside of 
the imaginations of reckless theorists. 

Such theorists should thoughtfully study the history of science, 
and be warned by the melancholy fate of the pre-Copernican crystal 
spheres and the vortices of Descartes ; of poor old phlogiston, of 
caloric, the electric fluid, the magnetic fluid, the nervous fluid, &c., 
which, like the luminiferous ether, were imaginary ultra-material 
imponderables or ethers without material momentum, yet capable of 
communicating motion to gross matter. They were all ingeniously 
shaped to fit the facts they were created to explain, and yet they have 
all succumbed to a logical induction corresponding to that above 
. suggested. Heat, electricity, magnetism, &c., are now understood to 
be modes of motion of matter itself, instead of outside imaginary 
ethers. 

Newton demolished the celestial spheres by simply attributing to 
all matter the property of gravitation which it actually displays to our 
‘senses here on earth. By reasoning on this in connection with the 
demonstrated laws of motion, he explained the sublime simplicity 
of the mechanism of the universe. 
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But the reader will probably assert that space is vacuous. This 
I deny. All we know proves the contrary. When Wollaston wrote 
his paper “On the Finite Extent of the Atmosphere,” which is still 
quoted as established science, he assumed that the limit of rarefaction 
is reached when the air expands to 7/55 of its density at sea level, 
that the atmospheric ocean has this density at a height of 45 miles, 
and that above this is vacuum, the air being incapable of further 
expansion. The modern achievements of the Sprengel pump have 
rendered these figures ridiculous, have refuted all the conclusions 
based upon them, and have shown that, provided there are radiant 
sources to supply it with expansive energy, our atmosphere, and that 
of the sun, the planets, and the stars, are all continuous throughout 
space. (See “ Philosophy of the Radiometer,” page 59, “ Science 
in Short Chapters,” for possible means of determining the density 
of the atmosphere of space.) 

I am not alone in advocating this simpler view. Sir W. R. Grove, 
in the Preface to his truly philosophical treatise on the Correlation of 
Forces, says, “ It appears to me that heat and light may be considered 
as affections ; or, according to the undulatory theory, vibrations of 
matter itself, and not of a distinct ethereal fluid permeating it.” 


PAPER RaAlIts, 


HEN I wrote my last month’s note on European imitation of 
the Japanese in curious applications of paper I was not 
aware that a company is about to establish near to St. Petersburg a 
large manufactory of paper rails. Weare told by the Organe des Mines 
that these can be produced at one-third the cost of steel rails, and 
that they are extremely durable, the paper being condensed by great 
pressure. Being much lighter than metal these rails may be carried 
and iaid at far less cost. They are to be made in greater lengths 
than ordinary rails, and therefore will have fewer joints. This will 
doubtless diminish oscillation and the consequent wear and tear of 
rolling stock. 

The success or failure of the project is simply a question of dura- 
bility, and I doubt whether anybody can make any prediction better 
than mere random guessing concerning this. Many will, of course, 
laugh at the idea as obviously absurd, but all great innovations are 
obviously absurd to those who do not understand them. 

In reference to this we must remember that much of the wear 
and tear of our metal rails is due to the crushing weight of the engine, 
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and this cannot be diminished with metal rails, for if the engines 
were made lighter the grip of the driving-wheels would fail. The 
paper will doubtless afford a far better adhesion, and thus be less 
violently treated, and effect a saving in the plant. 

It is not a question of wear but of crushing. When there is no 
slipping of driving-wheels, nothing but rolling pressure, there can be 
little or no wear of surface ; the only doubtful question—as it appears 
to me—is whether the compressed paper will disintegrate internally 
under the action of repeated crushing strain, and thus bulge out 
sidewise. 

The tenacity of paper is much greater than is commonl, sup- 
posed. The prevailing ideas on the subject are due to the fact that 
we usually have it before us in films that are easily torn by a cross 
strain. A sheet of iron equally thin is similarly tearable. If we try 
to break a piece of paper by a fair straight pull, its great tenacity 
becomes evident. Count Rumford made a bar of paper by glueing 
strips of ordinary sheets together. He found that such a bar having 
a sectional area of one square inch sustained a weight of 15 tons. 
This is a near approach to the tenacity of wrought iron. The Admi- 
ralty test for ship plates is 22 tons in the direction of fibre, and 18 
tons across, for first-class, and 20 tons and 17 tons for second-class 


iron. 
We must all be well-wishers for the success of this invention, as 


the luxury of gliding over noiseless tracks would be charming. Even 
our ironmasters would scarcely complain, the rail-making trade 
having been long since reduced to a series of transactions about as 
profitable as cashing one’s neighbours’ cheques. 

My own view of the commercial part of the subject is that the 
superseding of iron and steel rails would be a national blessing. 
Our supplies of raw material are limited. We are rapidly exhausting 
our coal, and already have to largely import our ironstone. The 
capital now engaged in such crude work as rail-making would be far 
better employed in higher producticn. Better that the outside world 
should make its own rails and come to us for locomotives. An 
ounce of watch springs, or a pound of needles, is worth as much as 
a ton of rails, and with our excess of labour and dearth of material 
it is desirable that we should be forced by competition to make up 
value by highly elaborating small quantities of material. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 





TABLE TALK. 


THE JACOBEAN DRAMA. 


O great a hold upon the most intellectual portion of the public, 
or what in early days were called the “keenest wits,” has the 
drama of the Shakespearean epoch, and the times immediately suc- 
ceeding it, that it is pleasant to perceive how within a short period the 
entire surviving drama of the epoch will be rendered accessible to a 
select public. The collection of old plays which, with high enterprise 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, one of the youngest but also one of the most 
capable of our editors, has printed, is in itself an important contribu- 
tion to the republication of the entire drama of Shakespearean times. 
Containing as does the series, the fourth and concluding volume of 
which has just seen the light, sixteen plays, of which six have not 
before seen the light, it justifies the assertion of Mr. Bullen that 
“no addition so substantial has been made to the Jacobean drama 
since the days of Humphrey Moseley and Francis Kirkman.” In 
the last volume is a play rightly assigned by Mr. Bullen to Thomas 
Heywood, constituting one of the numerous works that, according 
to his own confession, make him a rival to Lope de Vega, and some- 
what curiously entitled “‘ The Captives; or, The Lost Recovered,” 
which is wholly strange to students of the drama, and which is of 
highest interest. Scarcely inferior either in novelty or in value are 
the other plays in the volume. As a further contribution to our 
knowledge of seventeenth-century ‘literature Mr. Bullen is about to 
publish by subscription the works of Thomas Nabbes, William 
Rowley, and Robert Davenport. So high a service to literature does 
Mr. Bullen render in these publications, that I am glad to give his 
scheme all possible publicity. 


Tue Kery-NoTE oF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


RDENT love of Nature seems to me the key-note of modern 
English literature. To trace the influences, extending over 
something more thar a century, which have led to the latest 
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development requires an essay or a volume rather than a paragraph. 
From the period, however, when we borrowed from Rousseau the 
habit of gracing our style with descriptions of natural scenery to 
these days, wherein elaborate and accurate observations of the 
ordinary phenomena of Nature form a known feature in magazine 
and newspaper, the progress has been steady and constant. Few 
who have not given close attention to the subject are aware how 
little close observation of natural objects and how few raptures over 
natural beauty are to be found in early literature. A famous line in 
éschylus in praise of the sea stands almost alone in classic literature, 
while even in our own great Shakespearean epoch such description 
of natural objects as is given is largely used for the purpose of 
enhancing the terror of some tragic situation. In the famous 
description by Shakespeare of the cliff near Dover there is not a 
word expressive of admiration. Milton, even, in poems like 
“ Lycidas” and “Comus,” Fletcher, in the “ Faithful Shepherdess,” 
and other writers of pastorals, in spite of the recurrence of 
passages such as “ Under the opening eyelids of the morn,” and 
the praise of flowers or fruits, display no enthusiasm over Nature. 
Collins, in his “ Ode to Evening,” is the first poet I recall who 
regarded Nature with the loving insight into her workmanship and 
her mystery characteristic of modern thought. 


INFLUENCE OF Mr. RUSKIN UPON THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT 
oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


MONG the most potent influences to which the new birth 

in literature is owing are poets like Wordsworth, Shelley; 

and Keats. Most potent of all is, probably, Mr. Ruskin. For 
this reason, if for none other, the publication of his autobiography 
is an all-important contribution to the future history of English 
literature. Mr. Ruskin himself points out how “St. Bernard, of 
La Fontaine, looking out to Mont Blanc with his child’s eyes, sees 
above Mont Blanc the Madonna: St. Bernard of Talloires, not the 
Lake of Annecy, but the dead Christ, between Martigny and Aosta.” 
To the young Ruskin, on the contrary, the first sight of the Alps 
was, “not only the revelation of the beauty of the earth, but the 
opening of the first page of its volume.” Possessed by the wonders 
around him, the boy returned home to seek henceforward in the 
solemn silence of the eternal snow, in the flashing waters of the 
cataract, and the stern sublimity of the mountain peaks, the illustra- 
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tions of human sympathy and aspiration, and the forecasts of human 
destiny, which form to many the most attractive aspect of his works. 
After him come writers like Mr. Jefferies, who, content with simple» 
and to us more accessible, beauties of Nature, bring before us 
every aspect of noontide fervour on the moor, and every break of 
midnight silence in the copse. Whether the luxury of description, 
characteristic of modern English writing, is the beginning of a new 
and lasting development, or a passing phase, it is too early to say. 
The extent and significance of the movement are at least not easily 
over-estimated. 


PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


HE enormcus expansion which education has received during 

the last decade, and the enforced attendance in school of the 

mest intractable and indocile of our juvenile population, brings to 
the front the difficult question of school punishment... Old proverbs, 
like other things of the past, exercise comparatively little influence 
upon an eminently emancipated people, and in spite of the prestige 
of the author, the maxim, ‘“‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child,” is no 
longer held to be the last word on the subject. In my own early 
days the phrase exercised a powerful influence, and my observa- 
tions and experiences of school punishment would furnish material 
for a new chapter in “Nicholas Nickleby” concerning Yorkshire 
schools. Times have changed marvellously since the days in which 
the master of a Yorkshire grammar school could pull half off, as 
was the case, the ear of a pupil. Fathers of families have now 
arrived at the conviction that domestic authority may be maintained 
in most cases without physical punishment. Such a. view with 
regard to Board Schools will scarcely be maintained by those who 
know the street urchins of London. It is difficult to know what 
course, other than castigation, will bring these mutinous young imps 
into order. Other forms of punishment, customary in higher-class 
schools, are, of course, impossible. A rebel against authority cannot 
be kept within doors during play hours, and an “ imposition” to be 
done at home would be a subject of derision. Under certain 
restrictions the infliction of penal discipline seems imperative. 
What these restrictions are can easily be told. The punishment 
should be administered at the close of lessons, and not immediately 
after the offence, and, if possible, by some teacher other than that 
whose authority has been impugned or whose dignity has been hurt. 
Men are to be found whose influence over boys is strong enough to 
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reduce the necessity for punishment to a minimum. Such are, 
however, too few to secure a constant supply to Board Schools. 
The first necessity is to remove every element of human passion, and 
to make the punishment severe, but judicial. 


PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN ST. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD. 


ROM a distance only can a satisfactory view of St. Paul’s 

Cathedral be obtained. The prospect from Fleet Street is ruined 
by the Ludgate Hill viaduct, and from no other point can the mag- 
nificent proportions of the building be contemplated. If, then, the 
result contemplated by those who advocate the purchase of the plot 
of land to the east of St. Paul’s Churchyard, formerly occupied by St. 
Paul’s School, is likely to be realised, a strong argument in favour of 
its purchase for public use is supplied. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the distance will be sufficiently great to render possible a 
good view. That the widening of the thoroughfare, by throwing into 
the street the site formerly occupied by the school, will relieve the 
congestion of traffic, may be granted. This is probably in itself 
a justification for the acquisition of the site. It is at least certain 
that the space, if needed, is not likely to be obtained on more 
reasonable terms than at present. The building which has dis- 
appeared perpetuated no memories of interest. The first edifice, 
founded by Colet and associated with Milton and Pepys, was 
destroyed by fire ; and that now demolished, the third on the same 
spot, dated back no further than 1823. That St. Paul’s is crowded - 
in on all sides by mercantile buildings, so that a view can with 
difficulty be obtained, is a subject of regret. It has, however, 
fared better than some foreign cathedrals, to which shops and 
other lay edifices still cling. St. Paul’s Churchyard has, moreover, 
associations of its own, many of them interesting enough, though 
these are more remote. Many of the best and most important works 
in the English language were issued from St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and it is pleasant to read on a Wither’s Juvenilia, or, indeed, on a 
folio Shakespeare (the second), “ Printed for Robert Allott at the 
Beare in Paules Churchyard,” or to see the name of Humphrey 
Moseley, “at the sign of the Princes Arms,” to the comedies of 
Cartwright, and that of Henry Seyle (at the Tiger’s Head) to the 
“Learned and Elegant Workes” of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. 
It may be doubted whether the churchyard of the present century, 
with its huge warehouses of Manchester or Coventry goods, will 
leave much to which future generations will turn with pleasure. 


SYLVANUS URBAN 





